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LITERATURE. 
The Paget Papers, Arranged and Edited by 
the Right Hon. Sir Augustus B. Paget, 


G.C.B. With Notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. 
In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


SomzonE has suggested that the benefits of 
the Copyright Act should be withheld from 
any person who publishes a book without an 
index. One would be loath to extend so 
Draconic a rule to all possible cases, because 
there are some books so brief in matter or 
so orderly in arrangement that they are 
their own best interpreters. No one, for 
instance, would demand an index to a 
dictionary. or a treatise on logic. But when 
an editor produces a work of some eight 
hundred pages, crammed with incidental 
allusions to men and matters of importance 
to the s‘udent of history, entirely without 
any arrangement but the chronological one, 
and gives no index, and not even a table of 
contents, then one feels that he has de- 
liberately set himself to nullify all the 
advantages that he might otherwise have 
conferred upon the world of letters. Such, 
one is sorry to say, is the case with Sir 
Augustus Paget, who has omitted the one 
thing that would have made his father’s 
diplomatic memoirs a really useful as well 
as an interesting book. Even as one writes, 
comes the news that Sir Augustus Paget’s 
own long and useful diplomatic career has 
been terminated by a sudden stroke of fate. 
The Roman principle of nil nisi bonum is 
hardly applicable to the posthumous re- 
viewer, perhaps, but it seems to render it 
unnecessary for one to do more than com- 
mend the spirit and the fidelity of the 
editor of these two handsome volumes. 

It was Lord Melbourne, if memoirs speak 
the truth, who once decried the need for 
education, because “ the Pagets had done so 
well without it.” It is certain that they did 
well; whether they had more or less educa- 
tion than their contemporaries of the same 
standing is not for us to judge. Certainly 
no particular lack of it is conspicuous in 
these volumes so far as Sir Arthur himself 
is concerned, although there are a good 
many letters from that bluff sailor Admiral 
Lord Keith which are remarkable for the 
absence of all punctuation no less than for 
the manly sense which they display. 

Sir Arthur Paget, who was born in 1771 
and died in 1840, was the third son of Lord 
Paget, afterwards created Earl of Uxbridge. 
This Lord Paget was the root of a very 
fruitful tree; and his descendants, while 
they have numbered no man of first-rate 
political or military genius, have played 
a fairly important part in the service of 





their country, Of his five sons, the eldest } 





was the dashing cavalry leader who com- 
manded the English horse at Waterloo, and 
there exchanged a leg for the Marquisate of 
Anglesey. The second entered the Navy, 
and had become a post captain before his 
death at the early age of twenty-four. The 
fourth became a lieutenant-general, and was 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s right-hard 
men in the Peninsular War. He was un- 
fortunately taken prisoner in the retreat 
from Burgos in 1812, when, as his rephew 
tells us, ‘‘so high was the esteem in which 
this officer was held by Lord Wellington 
that he offered the French Marshal any 
number of French generals who had been 
taken prisoners by the English if he would 
give him back Lieut.-General Paget; but 
Soult declined the proposal.” He was after- 
wards Governor of Ceylon, where he put 
down a dangerous mutiny of the Sepoys, 
and otherwise did excellent service. The 
fifth was an admiral, of whom is told the 
touching story that ‘‘ when in command of the 
Endymion frigate he saved a French line-of- 
battle-ship from shipwreck, instead of sink- 
ing her, by drifting a cable across her 
bows, of which she avuiled herself, and 
was thus enabled to haul off from a lee 
shore on which she must inevitably have 
perished.” Unfortunately Sir Augustus 
Paget is unable to confirm this story, which 
rests only on tradition, but is so ben trovato 
that one trusts it is also true. 

The period of Sir Arthur Paget’s public 
life recounted in these volumes was only a 
brief portion of an otherwise uneventful 
existence. He entered the diplomatic 
service at the early age of twenty, as 
Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg. 
In 1794 he was transferred to Berlin, where 
he acted for some months as Chargé 
d’Affaires. In that capacity he had to 
conduct the delicate negotiations through 
which the long purse of England was 
engaged in keeping the Continental armies 
vigorous on her side against the already 
threatening aspect of France. Nothing 
very new comes out in this part of his 
correspondence ; but it presents a vivid 
picture of the waverings and inclinations of 
the Prussian Court, which cannot be neg- 
lected by the student of diplomatic history. 
In 1795 Paget came home and entered 
Parliament; three years later he went to 
Munich as envoy to the Elector of Bavaria. 
There his love of display and his train of 
thirty carriages gained him the nickname 
of ‘‘the Emperor”; and there he had a 
romantic but unsuccessful love affair with 
the daughter of Prince Esterhazy, which is 
graphically described in a long and interest- 
ing letter to Lady Paget. 

After an interval at Palermo, he returned 
to Vienna as successor to Lord Minto, and 
remained there from 1801 to 1806. His 
last mission was to the Dardanelles, shortly 
before the Treaty of Tilsit detached Russia 
from the ‘‘ European concert’? and made 
his labours vain. Thereafter he retired 
from the diplomatic service, married and 
settled down, having learnt, like Robinson 
Crusoe, ‘‘ to know the Value of Retirement 
and the Blessing of ending our Days in 
Peace.” His dispatches and correspondence, 
of which filial piety has given us a full and 
excellent selection, cover an extremely 


interesting part of the Napoleonic period, 
and their historical value, while not of the 
first order, is yet considerable. 

A letter from Major-General Edward 
Paget, for instance, which gives a lively 
sketch of Sicilian misgovernment in 1807, is 
worth quoting, to show that indignation, 
besides producing poetry, can vivify prose. 


‘‘It makes one’s Heart sick to see such a 
country as this might be so lost and sunk by 
oppression and bad Government. It is necessary 
to see it to believe it, but you have already 
witnessed it, and will, therefore, agree with 
me that if Satan himself had appeared as a 
Deliverer, instead of Bonaparte, there would 
have been no wonder at his being received 
with open Arms. A Priest came to me this 
morning, deputed by the Senate of Melazzo, to 
inform me that as a favor, Il Ré had exempted 
me (because I am best able to pay them) from 
the Payment of Certain Duties upon Goods 
landed at this Port, such as Sugar, Tea, Xe. 
My answer was that instead of a Favor I con- 
sidered it as a gross insult. This to be sure 
was not very polished, but I hope you will 
agree with me that it was merited.” 


But to the general reader somo of the 
private letters in these two volumes will 
prove of greater interest than the diplomatic 
correspondence. Oae of Paget’s most in- 
timate friends was the Prince of Wales, to 
whom he was always ‘dearest Arthur,” 
who drank his health in bumpers whenever 
he was absent from England, and who 
carried friendship so far as to conduct his 
courtship of the widowed Duchess of Rutland 
with even more ardour than the suitor him- 
self had shown : 


““*To return to the Lady of the House,’ he 
writes, ‘ though she exerted herself to the ut- 
most, still it was evident that there was a gloom 
that hung about her, which she could not con- 
quer and which deadened every pleasing event 
that took place, and which she would have 
supremely enjoyed under other circumstances. 
I am almost the only person, she tells me, 
that she can venture to talk to. Of course, 
I need not add, my dear friend, that we have 
had much, much conversation. Ono my Soul, 
I think I never did see any Creature in all my 
Life so perfectly attached as she is, indeed my 
dear Arthur you will never be able to shake it 
off; I almost, from the manner in which she 
talks of you, the animation, the passion with 
which she dwells upon your name, and upon 
every circumstance that regards you, should 
think you to blame were you to attempt ever to 
break through it, as I am confident it would 
cost her, her life, and I am confident you never 
could nor would forgive yourself.” 


One is sorry to know that this romautic 
affair came to nothing; both parties to it 
married elsewhere, and were happy. The 
same letter contains an interesting testimony 
to the Prince’s affection for Paget ani his 
opinion of the Diplomatic career. 


‘‘ Why bury yourself alive 8o loved, esteemed, 
and liked as you are by all that know you; 
why not entirely decline the Line you are in, 
and by adhering to the parliamentary Cause, 
look, through the interest of your friends, 
besides your own abilities, forwards to ar 
honourable situation at one of the Boards? 
Which perhaps though not quite equal in point 
of emolument to what you may in a year or 
two meet with asa foreign Minister, still you 
will enjoy your friends, they will enjoy you, 
which must be quite out of the question as long 
as you are to be one of the sanctioned Spies 








and hidden lamps of Lord Granville. Weigh 
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this well over and let me know your sentiments, 
the less you hesitate now, I am confident, the 
better it will be for you. . . . Indeed, indeed, 
dear Arthur, you know not also how I miss you 
each hour of the four-and-twenty, and all that 
your friends can say that inspires them 
with any pleasing feelings in their convivial 
moments, is, either don’t you remember dear 
Arthur’s saying so, or doing so, or how he 
would like to be with us, or what would 
Arthur say or think, or how would he act upon 
such and such a circumstance.” 
It is a great pity that no Boswell was 
available to photograph for us the qualities 
that led to such an outburst in a notoriously 
selfish Prince. For the chief defect in these 
volumes is that they give us little account 
of the man of whom they chiefly treat, save 
such as we can glean from the rare auto- 
biographic touches in his letters, and from 
his son’s scrupulously reserved introduction. 
It would be still more interesting, perhaps, 
if we had a fuller account of the nature and 
causes of Paget’s ‘immense and universal 
popularity, not confined to one sex alone,” 
as his son significantly writes; but that was 
obviously impossible, for it is not a filial 
duty to write what the chroniclers call 
‘secret history.” Sir Augustus Paget’s 
purpose was rather 
‘‘through their correspondence to give some 
insight into the characters of those who were 
engaged in making history at a very important 
moment in the world’s affairs, and also to 
throw some light upon the manner in which 
diplomatic relations were conducted at that 
time, while not neglecting social and other 
matters which might give a more varied and 
general interest to the publication.” 
That is quite a different thing from a 
biography of Sir Arthur Paget, and one 
has no right to complain of a gratuitous 
stone because it is not bread. ‘ Lives of 
the Pagets” might be as good a book in 
its way as the ‘‘ Lives of the Norths”’; and 
one trusts that a family biographer will yet 
arise to execute that piquant work as well 
as Sir Augustus Paget has performed the 
more arid duty to which he set himself. 
W. E. Garrerr Fisner, 





The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. 
Crawshaw, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Colgate University. (Macmillans. ) 


Tuts little book is excellent alike in ex- 
ternals and in substance. In form and 
printing it is worthy of the reputation of 
its publishers. In thought it is admirable ; 
and no one who desires a compendious 
guide to the study of literature will regret 
reading Prof. Crawshaw’s book. Not his 
least merit is brevity. He says what he 
has to say in clear, terse, businesslike 
English, and keeps strictly to his subject. 
Perhaps the pleasure of reading him is all 
the greater because some of these merits 
are such as we hardly expect in a book 
which seeks to go back to principles. Prof. 
Crawshaw, however, fortunately suggests 
rather the lucidity of French than the 
fogs of German philosophical writing. 
In 230 (by no means long) pages he has 
contrived to give an inteiligible and com- 
plete outline of his subject. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is devoted to general principles, and 





deals with the questions, What is literature ? 
the kinds of literature, the substance of 
literature, the form of literature. The 
second discusses in more detail the study 
of the different kinds of literature; and 
there are chapters devoted to the various 
forms of poetry—epic, lyric, and dramatic. 
In the treatment of prose a similar method 
is followed ; and we have chapters on prose 
romance, the essay, and the novel. Finally, 
there is a chapter on the vague subject of 
descriptive literature. To each chapter 
there is appended an ‘“‘ outline for study.” 
This is a sort of skeleton of Prof. Craw- 
shaw’s mode of treatment, by means of 
which the student can apply the principles 
of his guide to any individual work of 
art. The application is not made for 
him: it was impossible to make it 
without greatly enlarging the size of the 
book. Self-restraint is clearly to be seen 
throughout the volume, but perhaps no- 
where so clearly as here. Prof. Crawshaw 
must have longed to illustrate his own 
principles with concrete instances, and 
nothing that can be suggested would have 
added so much to the force and interest of 
what he has written. Nevertheless, he was 
right in exercising this restraint. 

While, however, it is impossible to read 
Prof. Crawshaw without respect, few, pro- 
bably, will be disposed to accept all his 
classifications or to endorse all his judg- 
ments. For example, near the beginning 
we are introduced to a fourfold classi- 
fication of literature. First, we have 
writings ‘‘ which are permanently valuable, 
but valuable by reason of some specific 
or technical importance.” Secondly, ‘‘ we 
have such works as possess a general 
human interest and value, but an interest 
and value dependent chiefly upon the prac- 
tical importance of their subject-matter.” 
In the third class are ranked those writings 
which add to these characteristics a certain 
distinction of manner, and which are “ in- 
teresting independently of their thought 
value.” The fourth class comprises “ those 
writings whose dominant purpose is, not to 
instruct or inform, but to move the soul by 
their impressiveness, beauty, and power.” 
The classes are in the ascending order of 
literary value. 

Now, is this classification, as regards its 
first two members at least, anything better 
than a mere appeal to numbers? The 
examples given of the first class are Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, Newton’s 
Principia, and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Typical specimens of the second class, we 
are told, ‘‘ are the standard histories and bio- 
graphies—works not remarkable for great- 
ness of style or spirit, but still of general 
and popular interest.” I set aside Newton’s 
Principia because of my own ignorance, 
because I admit, of course, that expression 
is a great part of literature, and because 
I am ready to believe that in the case of 
Newton's work the form of expression 
mattered nothing at ail. But, with regard 
to the other two, I ask, with astonishment, 
why they are in a lower class as litera- 
ture than histories and biographies, ‘‘ not 
remarkable for greatness of style or spirit ” ? 
Darwin’s work especially, which has revo- 


lutionised the thought of @ generation (as / 





| Locke’s did, too), and which is for its own 


purpose (as Locke’s is not) a model of style— 
is this to rank, as literature, below histories 
and biographies ‘‘ not remarkable for great- 
ness of style or spirit”? If so, it must be 
strictly and literally on the ground of 
‘general human interest”—i.¢., of the 
number ofreaders. But, if Prof. Crawshaw 
takes this ground, he must keep to it; and 
then he would have to show that Milton 
and Shelley have been more popular, or 
have excited more “‘ general human interest ” 
than any one of the hundred trumpery 
novelists one might name. 

The truth is, Prof. Crawshaw, though ex- 
tremely sane and moderate, is not wholly 
free from the vice of the kind of writing ia 
which he is engaged. He trusts his owa 
divisions and classifications a little too far, 
He should have remembered that there is 
no absolute highest or lowest in the grades 
of literature. Though it is doubtless true 
that, on the whole, poetry is the highest 
form of literary expression, there are a 
considerable number of novels and some 
works of science and philosophy that, as 
literature, rank above most poems. 

Again, Prof. Crawshaw’s classification of 

the great literary impulses is questionable. 
** All literature,’”’ he tells us, ‘‘is the result of 
four great art impulses. These are : the impulse 
to narrate events, either real or imagined; the 
impulse to express the subjective thought and 
emotion of the writer; the impulse to portray 
human life and character; and the impulse to 
describe objects, either real or imagined, either 
material or spiritual.” 
But Prof. Crawshaw is immediately con- 
fronted with a difficulty. He mentions and 
practically admits the objection that ‘‘ no 
literary work exists which can be called 
predominantly descriptive in purpose or 
effect.” Why, then, recognise the impulse 
to describe as an independent impulse? 
If description is always subordinate to 
some other type, is not this an indica- 
tion that the impulse is really a mani- 
festation of some other impulse? And, 
in truth, is description possible which is 
not the manifestation either of subjective 
thought or emotion, or of the thought or 
emotion of some other being realised by an 
act of imagination ? 

It is far from being my desire by these 
criticisms to depreciate Prof. Crawshaw’s 
book. Occasional difference of opinion by 
no means blinds me to its general high 
merit. And as for my own purpose I have 
quoted that with which I disagree, so, in 
justice to Prof. Crawshaw, I will quote what 
seems to me an excellent little bit of 
criticism—one typical of his style, yet of 
a character not common in the book, 
because, as a rule, he confines himself to 
even larger and wider classes : 

“The so-called ‘novel of purpose’ has been 
much depreciated, and justly so; for the effort 
to inculcate a moral lesson, to attack an exist- 
ing evil, to enforce a particular truth, has 
marred many a fine work of art. Oa the 
other hand, however, every work must have 
sufficient purpose to give it unity and co- 
herence. ‘The real distinction would seem to 
be that a work is great in proportion as its 
urpose ceases to be local and limited, aad 
Seocenes broad and general. It is the restricted 
purpose, the purpose that involves prejudice, 
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personal opinion, praise or blame, which alone 
mars the artistic value of the work. When the 
novel has for its purpose to set forth some 
theory or to accomplish some reform, the artist 
is apt to forget his art in advocating his cause ; 
but when the purpose is some broad study of 
human life and its conditions, then the work 
may be great and enduring.” 


Hucn WALKER. 








Travel and Talk. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Hawets, by his Muse and Morals, 
made for himself a wide reputation, which 
has since then, one may say, become 
“ universal,” seeing that he has sat upon 
the “hub of the universe,” from which 
pleasant centre of civilisation he has brought 
home many reminiscences. Pre-eminently 
a talker, the books which he writes are 
talk transcribed. Eloquence is a great gift, 
never more valuable, perhaps, than in the 
present day—over-rated as some quiet- 
minded philosophers think, bu: their 
opinion carries no conviction; for the 
masses will ever follow the seductive sound 
of ‘the silver tongue.” A good gift it is 
indeed, but not perfect; for it gains all the 
adulation and most of the prizes of life, and 
those who have it, seeing more perfect but 
more silent wisdom neglected, are apt to 
imagine that all the wisdom of the world 
flows through fluent tongues. 

The author of Music and Morals will, I 
hope, pardon me for saying that he has 
been just a little “‘ spoilt” by “‘ the applause 
of listening senates” and of ‘‘sweet girl 
graduates.” His success as a writer and as 
a talker has been so unqualified that it 
would seem to have produced not only 
that wholesome measure of self-confidencs, 
which is the best of all medicines for an 
author’s brain, but also an excess of the 
same quality which sometimes obscures the 
equally valuable cre of self-criticism. Upon 
no other hypothesis can I account for the in- 
trusion, such as may be found in this volume, 
of tiresome trivialities—some of them by no 
means in good taste—amid much that is 
charming and entertaining. The constant 
references to “* my work, Jusie and Morals,” 
are on a par with the reiterated question to 
a visitor in Sydney, ‘‘Have you seen our 
park?” ‘We are sometimes told to skip 
certain chapters, if we like ; but is this fair ? 
If aman who had paid fora good dinner 
found the claret insipid, ard on remonstrating 
with the caterer was told, “I know it is, 
sir, but skip it and try the port,” would the 
advice be deemed satisfactory ? 

The following passages are full of fine 

observation and sympathy : 
“The noisy lot were less objectionable than 
usual, headed by a vivacious Frenchman, who by 
day organised as many of the male folks as 
were willing into rope-pulling and other rol- 
licking bands on deck. By night, seated at a 
plano—for he turned out to be an organist with 
a fatally retentive memory—the versatile Celt 
would extemporise every theme, from ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ to ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

“One by one the sullen Teutons on board 
gave in to his irresistible vivacity, and found 
themselves careering about the deck next morn- 
IDg upon some wild-goose game under the little 
man’s despotic orders, like 30 many schoolboys. 
There were sadder elements on board. 








The | things go better, she entertained the com- 





Germanic was pretty full. After the first a | pany witha story about a vulgar English- 


or two the splendid dining-room was we 
furnished with guests. The third day there 
came in late a slender, emaciated young man. 
leaning on the arm of a pretty young [sic] 
woman of about twenty-five. She arranged his 
cushions for him, and he sat very still at the 
dinner-table. Histall paleforehead and large dark 
eyes gave him a statuesque and even cadaverous 
appearance. After dinner he remained seated 
in the dining-room, with his wife beside him. 
She spoke to him occasionally, even read him 
little bits out of some book, apparently humor- 
ous. But he hardly noticed her, and she soon 
relapsed into silence, pretenjing to read, as it 
seemed to me, with a forced composure of face. 
Suddenly she laid down her book, rose, and 
helped the invalid to his feet. He was very 
weak, and staggered out of the room supported 
tenderly by his wife. . . . We never saw 
him alive again. That night he died.” 


The young wife’s entreaties that the body 
should not be lowered into the sea pre- 
vailed upon the kindly captain, who per- 
mitted it to be placed in one of the boats. 


“The poor young widow had gone to her 
cabin, not far from the dining-room, to spend 
her first terrible night alone. . . . On 
entering the saloon I noticed that the piano 
was shut. The little French organist was sit- 
ting at the other side of the room, chatting 
with a few of his particular cronies, all ve 
quiet and subdued. He never opened the piano 
again during the voyage. His gaiety seemed 
to have received a check from which it could 
not recover. True-hearted little man! you 
never sought to know that poor, bereaved lady, 
but your respectful tribute was not thrown 
away upon her, You did what you could.” 
This, so far, is exquisite; but why, oh! 
why should it be disfigured by such bathos 
as the following? 

“People crossing and recrossing for their 
health are not unfrequently surprised by the 
black privateer at whose summons commercial 
and pleasure crafts alike have to strike their 
flags.” 

The traveller met in New York many 

notables of great wealth, with whom he 
fared sumptuously upon canvas - backed 
ducks and other delights. Here he also 
made the acquaintance of several eminent 
American preachers : 
‘* Heber Newton, at New York a name to con- 
jure with; Henry Ward Beecher, who, as a 
preacher, stood up to the day of his death a 
head and shoulders, figuratively, above all the 
preachers in America, perhaps the world.” 


The great apostle of anti-slavery once 
attempted to write a novel, but was not 
vain of his literary powers. Talking about 
some indifferent preacher he would say, 
“Why, it would be as absurd for So-and-So 
to pretend to eminence in the pulpit, as it 
would be for me to pretend I could write a 
novel like my sister’s Uncle Tom /” 

The celebrated Mrs. J -—— B——, who 
came to England on board the Duke of 
Sutherland’s yacht, and is said to have 
“nearly slapped the Prince of Wales on 
the back” (why she did not do it altogether 
is the real wonder), somehow seems to have 
charmed a select company in London by 
the very processes which, in an ordinary 
woman, would provoke disgust. ‘ She 
spoke, or rather shouted, across the table, 
until conversation flagged, and everyone 
was getting uncomfortable.” Toen, to make 


man who had been making a fool of himself 
in Paris. Finally, she insisted upon giving 
a pathetic ‘‘ piece,” as the reciters call it. 
What was her charm? Mr. Haweis thinks 
it was “one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.” It may have been, 
but not in that sense wherein the quotation 
is so commonly misapplied. Was it ‘‘ Dust 
that is a little gilt,” or Dollars ? 

This lady once forced herself into Ouida’s 
society, who was not charmed by her, and 
finally gave her to understand that Americans 
were her pet aversion. ‘ Well,” replied 
the visitor, ‘‘I call that downright mean 
and ungrateful of you, when the Americans 
are the only people who buy your disagree- 
able, immoral books.” Ouida had no reply 
to make to this rudeness: it may have been 
exquisite wit, but a sense of humour is 
a relative thing. 

Mr. Haweis went to Chicago at the time 
of the World’s Fair, and has many inter- 
esting things to tell about the Parliament 
of Religions. It was held in a great hall, 
‘¢ where three times a day an excited crowd 
scrambled for seats, and this continued for 
sixteen days without interruption.” The 
description of this congress is calculated to 


TY | remove much misconception and prejudice. 


The most interesting figure, it would seem, 
was the popular Hindu monk, Viveka- 
nanda; and his winged words must have 
made the hearts of many Ohristians shrink 
in shame. 

In the Far West Mr. Haweis made the 
acquaintance of Jefferson, whom a few of 
us have seen in the character of ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” years ago: 


“He lives chiefly in retirement near New 
Orleans, beloved and honoured far and wide, 
happy in his children and grandchildren. His 
house is a refined and genial centre of literature 
and art. His smile is one of the sweetest I 
ever saw. Off the stage he is exactly the 
lovable, gentle side of poor Rip, divorced from 
his moral infirmities; but he exhibits in his 
old age, and in his special part so absolutely 
identified with him, the rare spectacle of an 
excellent power and perfection never surpassed, 
if ever attained to, when in the prime of life.” 


Mr. Haweis was fortunate enough to 
have known Oliver Wendell Holmes very 
intimately, and gives us some very character- 
istic ‘‘ table talk” of the kindly autocrat : 


‘‘Holmes always stood a little outside the 
Emerson clique. ‘Ob,as to Emerson,’ he would 
say, ‘he was an angel—so pure and sunny; 
but the stuff talked in his name about trans- 
cendentalism was insufferable; it has infected 
Boston ever since. The brainless littératewrs ; 
and charlatans that lived on his peculiarities 
and mimicked his language—it makes one sick 
to think of them. To him his style was native, 
it was clear, pure inspiration. We are too 
indulgent here in Boston to mere /ittérateurs ; 
we do not see things in right proportion; we 
hardly know first-rate quality from second- 
rate.’ And after a pause he added, ‘No, nor 
fifth-rate.’”” 

There is a lesson in this remark which other 
cities besides Boston might take to heart. 
The great Boston writers have passed away, 
and there are none to succeed them. Char- 
latanism rises upon stepping-stones of dead 
greatness, and then itself vanishes like all 








that is false—but this is moralising! 
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Holmes sadly describes the last daye of 
poor Emerson. He died ‘from the top,” 
like our own Swift, but his malady was a 
peaceful and kind nepenthe. He saw Long- 
fellow lying dead in his coffin, and stood 
gazing at the strong, calm face for some 
moments. Then, turning to Holmes, he 
said, ‘‘ That is the face of a very amiable 
gentleman, but I do not know who he is.” 

In his ‘“‘ Hundred Thousand Miles of 
Travel” the writer has observed and recorded 
much that is fresh and varied. But here and 
there the humour is strained, sometimes 
unpleasant, as, for example, the constant 
allusions to sea-sickness, a malady so well 
known that it might sometimes be left to 
the imagination: “One does not know 
what a day may bring forth (or bring up) ” 
is not a very refined way of expressing the 
fact that one is not ‘‘a good sailor.” 

The chapters on Mission Land, with which 
the book concludes, are interesting but sad. 
That savage nations must be improved off 
the earth by superior civilisation is, perhaps, 
part of a necessary and natural Jaw, yet the 
passing away, even of savages, is sorrowful. 

GrorGeE NEwcoMEN. 


Woman under the English Law, from the 
Landing of the Saxons to the Present Time. 


three hundred pages of lar, e Mr. 
Cleveland deals Pith the law of pa ee 
and divorce, the law of real and personal 
property, the law of bankruptcy, the law 
of public health, the criminal law, the 
ecclesiastical law, the feudal system, the 
metropolitan police courts, the laws of 
Aethelbirght, Ecgbertus, Caut, Henry VIII., 
and Victoria, as they affect ‘‘ woman.” This 
one fact seems enough to show that the book 
is not a book for lawyers. Nor does it 
appear to have been written for students ; 
it is too undogmatic in its tone—* the 
object of this law, it would seem, was .. .”; 
“what the exact meaning of the word 
deception, as here used, may be, it is diffi- 
cult to say’; ‘what the meaning of this 
law is, unfortunately, we are unable to 
say ”’—it is too discursive, too literary, too 
vague. Though the only books advertised 
ai the end of it are “‘ works by the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman,” and the novels 
of Beatrice Whitby and Edna Lyall, it is 
certainly not a lady’s book; for it treats, 
necessarily and most discreetly, of breaches 
of the seventh commandment, and of those 
crimes which are tried at assizes on Satur- 
day afternoons after all women and boys 
have been ordered to leave the court. 
Nor is it a book for the general public. 
Mr. Cleveland would be sanguine indeed 





By A. R, Cleveland. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Turee feelings are excited by the most 


cursory reading of Mr. Oleveland’s treatise, | 


and all three are feelings of wonder: there 
is wonder at the prodigious ambition mani- 
fested in the very vastness of its title; there 
is wonder as to the class of persons to whom 
it is supposed to address itself; there is 
wonder, lastly, as to the object which its 
author had in view when he wrote it. 
Fourteen centuries odd of the history of 
woman in this country—it is true, only in 
her legal aspects, but still in all her legal 
aspects! An echo of ‘ Passons au déluge, 
monsieur,”’ seems to arise at the back of one’s 
mind when the very name of this huge 
survey is breathed. But the preface cures 
all that: not impatience that so much, but 
thankfulness that no more is put before us 
should be the reader’s mental state. 


**In the laws of every nation which has attained 
to such a degree of civilisation as to have 
reduced its system of jurisprudence to writing, 
there are to be found certain enactments dealing 
especially with women, as distinguished from 
the general body of the people owing obedience 
to these laws. 

*‘ Asa proof of the universality of this rule, 
we have but to look at the three great systems 
ci jurisprudence existing in the past—viz., the 
Hebraic, the Greek, and the Roman.”’ 


Let us give thanks and be glad that, in 
proving this profoundly original proposition, 
Mr. Cleveland has not thought fit to dip into 
the stores of his impliedly encyclopaedic 
knowledge of law, for a ‘‘ Woman under 
the Hebraic Law from the Flight of Hagar 
to the Death of Sapphira,” a ‘Woman 
under the Greek Law from the Elopement 
of Helen to the Sack of Corinth,” or a 


‘* Woman under the Roman Law from the | 


Rape of the Sabines to the Marriage of 
Theodora,” 


_ Vast, however, as is the field, the book 
itself is of modest dimensions. 


In about | 


if he thought there would be many of 
Messrs. Mudie’s subscribers who would 
_importune the librarian for light reading on 
gavelkind and petit treason, the publication 
of banns and the punishment of bigamy. 
| Under these circumstances the mere reviewer 
_may be pardoned if he writes of ‘‘ Woman, 
&c.”, as the undergraduate in the divinity 
examination wrote of original sin: ‘‘ We 
|approach this awful subject with mingled 
feelings of reverence and fear: and here it 
might not be inappropriate to mention the 
names of the blessed kings of Israel and 
Judah.” As a lawyer might say, we con- 
fess and avoid. 

The author’s aim is a matter of almost 
equal uncertainty. If one might surmise, 
the origin of the book would appear to be 
this. Mr. Cleveland was entangled in the 
Woman’s Rights Movement; and as it is the 
— of ‘‘man” to be entangled some- 

ow or other by ‘‘ woman,” this is as good 
a way of submitting to the common lot as 
another. Accordingly, he took to reading 
history in order to justify his faith ; and as 
he read he wrote in a diligent commonplace 
book, and having written he published, and, 
lo! ‘Woman under English Law, und so 
weiter.” But the book belies the hypothesis : 
it is not partisan, it is not prejudiced; and 
if not very wise, it is not so foolish as to 
wrest facts to a foregone conclusion. To 
each of the five parts, into which the book 
is methodically divided, Mr. Cleveland has 
annexed a summary, and here he shows 
himself a fair and unoriginal observer ; he 
'doffs the faithful fanatic, and stands forth 
as the (somewhat pedestrian) philosopher. 
‘It has been suggested that the rapid strides 
| which the nation made in education during the 
first half of the century has chiefly contributed 
to this change, and there can be no doubt that 


| 
| 





wrought this effect upon our laws. We allude 
to the French Revolution. Upon the sweeping 
away of the French mouarchy, the temporary 
abolition of the Church, with the introduction 
of the rights of man, a plea was raised for the 
rights of woman... . And this idea, in a 
limited sense, took root in Enogland. With 
Reform Bills, extension of the franchise, trade 
unions, the theory that the rich man had a duty 
to perform to his poorer neighbour, all, more 
or less, the outcome of the French Revolution, 
came the idea that woman, either married or 
single, was in justice entitled to more rights 
and liberties than the law had up to then 
granted her. That it took several years‘ere it 
had any effect upon legislation is not surprising ; 
less surprising, perhaps, in England than in any 
other country, because of the innate conservatism 
of its people, who refuse all reforms until they 
are thoroughly satisfied that such are the wishes 
of the majority.” 


This is a quotation fairly representative of 
Mr. Cleveland. The English is indifferent ; 
the grammar is defective; and as a piece of 
philosophic history we could most of us have 
matched it. But this is not the writing 
of the supporter of a faction. The voice 
is the voice of a thoughtful, truth-seek- 
ing man. And that is the pity of the 
whole thing. The enterprise of tracing 
through the history of English law the 
growth of special restrictions on women’s 
liberty, and the process of their removal, 
was an interesting and useful one. Nothing 
much about the present, and still less about 
the future, can be inferred from it; but 
there is no doubt that “man” has not 
treated ‘‘woman” very well heretofore, 
though it is doubtful if ‘‘ woman,” left to 
herself, would have found it out. ‘' Man” 
may as well be informed of his delinquen- 
cies—Mr. Cleveland for the prosecution. 
But the thing was worth more pains than 
he has given it. He might have gone to 
more original authorities; he might have 
put his materials together less in the mode 
of a patchwork ; he need not have sounded 
all the depths of platitude; in fine, as Gold- 
smith’s cognoscents was wont to observe, “ If 
the artist had taken more pains the result 
would have been more satisfactory.” Per- 
haps Mr. Clevelaud may be emboldened to 
try again; let us hope so, for he has it in 
him to do better; it may even be that on a 
second and more disciplined attempt he may 
write a book for lawyers and students—in a 
way, too, for ladies and the general public. 
With more original research, more logical 
arrangement, and more wisdom in his con- 
clusions, he may become a highly meritori- 
ous author. J. A. Haminron. 








RAJNA’S CRITICAL EDITION OF DANTE’S ‘' DE 
VULGARI ELOQUENTIA,” 


ll Trattato De Vulgari Eloquentia. Per cura 
di Pio Rajoa. (Firenze: Successori Le 
Monnier. ) 


Tuts volume is, with the exception of the 
monthly Bullettino, the first publication of 
the Italian Dante Society, which was 
founded in 1888. One of the chief objects 
of the society has been, almost from the 





education did in a manner help to bring about 
these alterations. Yet we think it is necessary 
_ to go back to the close of the eighteenth century 
in order to find one of the chief causes which 





first, the preparation and issue of critical 
editions of Dante’s works, at any rate of the 
minor works. To Prof. Pio Rajna was 
assigned, at his own request, the task of 
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editing the De Vulgari Zloquentia, on which 
he had been at work as far back as 1880. 
The present volume is the outcome of his 
labours, the harvest cf many years, by no 
means uninterrupted by other work, of toil- 
some and conscientious preparation. 

The fate of the De Vulgari Eloquentia has 
been a somewhat curious one. It was first 
printed, not in the original Latin, but in an 
Italian version, by Gian Giorgio Trissino 
(1478-1550) ; this was published at Vicenza 
in 1529, under the title of Dante de la Vul- 
gare Elwquenzia; tradwttw in lingua Italiana 
(certain of the vowels throughout the book 
being represented in Greek characters). As 
Trissino’s name was not appended to this 
translation, the authorship of it was for a 
long time disputed. It was thought by 
some to be from the hand of Dante himself, 
and this theory finds supporters even at the 
present day. There is, however, no reason- 
able doubt now as to the correctness of the 
attribution to Trissino, who was unhesi- 
tatingly named as the author by Varchi in 
the Ercolano; he says: 


“Havete dunque a sapere, che M. Giovan- 
giorgio Trissino Vicentino . . . tradusse, non 
sd donde, né in qual modo se gli havesse, due 
libri della Volgar eloquenza.” 


The original Latin was printed for the 
first time at Paris in 1577, by Jacopo 
Corbinelli, a Florentine exile, under the 
protection of Catharine de Médicis, whose 
son Henry, Duke of Anjou (afterwards 
Henry IIT.), he had accompanied to Poland 
a few years before. Corbinelli for a time 
shared the opinion of those who regarded 
Dante as the author of the Italian version 
of the treatise; later he attributed it to 
Boccaccio ; but eventually he was convinced 
that it was the work of Trissino. Corbinelli’s 
edition of the Latin text has served as the 
base for all subsequent editions, of which 
there have been‘about a dozen, all, with 
one exception, printed in Italy. The one 
exception is the text printed in the recently 
published Oxford Dante, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Moore. This text, for the pur- 
poses of which the labours of preceding 
editors and aunotators, such as Fraticelli, 
Giuliani, Prompt, &c., had been freely laid 
under contribution by Dr. Moore, was, until 
the publication of the present volume by 
Prof. Rajna, the nearest approach to a 
critical edition that had yet appeared. 

Dr. Moore laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of having to reconstitute his text, so 
far as it was reconstituted, without being 
able to give his reasons for the changes he 
introduced, the plan of the Oxford edition 
not admitting of any commentary or appa- 
ratus criticus. Obviously, therefore, though 
the Oxford text might be, and admittedly 
1s, accepted as an improvement in many 
important respects on its predecessors, it 
could not in any sense be regarded as 
final. Consequently it is no disparagement 
to Dr. Moore’s critical ability to say that 
henceforth the student of the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia must look to Prof. Rajna rather 
than to him for guidance where questions 
regarding the text are concerned. A de- 
tailed comparison of the two texts would be 
out of place here. Suffice it to say that the 
emendations and corrections introduced by 





Prof. Rajna may be numbered by the score, 
and that in nearly every instance his read- 
ing is an improvement—an improvement, 
that is, not in the sense that the passage is 
made to run more easily or more intelligibly, 


but in the sense that we feel confident we | p 


have made a nearer approach to the original 
text. In not a few instances Prof. Rajna 
has been able, by a careful collation of 
MSS., to restore without hesitation what 
was undoubtedly the original reading. Anu 
interesting case in point occurs in the last 
sentence of chap. v. of book ii., where all 
the printed editions read ‘‘ quomodo ligare 
quis debeat,” the marginal gloss (or con- 
jecture) in one of the MSS, having been 
substituted for the actual reading, which 
was not understood. In this particular 
instance Prof, Rajna himself did not arrive 
at the right reading until after his text was 
printed, so that it appears among the cor- 
rections and additions at the end of the 
Introduction. The MSS. read what appears 
to be ineve, which in one of them is glossed 
‘‘forsitan ligare.” Prof. Rajna, not seeing 
at first what this could stand for, after much 
hesitation took it for an irregular abbre- 
viation of innectere, which he introduced 
into his text in place of the usual reading 
ligare. Later on, however, it flashed upon 
him that the real reading was viere (i ¢., in 
MSS, were, which, of course, might equally 
well stand for the unintelligible i:nere of the 
MS3.). The existence of this word in 
medieval Latin is well established, and it 
bears exactly the meaning needed in the 
context: namely, “to bind.” Thus St. 
Isidore of Seville, in his Htymologiae, says 
apropos of ‘‘ vates,” in a passage quoted 
by Prof. Rajaa: 


** Vates a vi mentis appellatos, Varro auctor est ; 
vel a viendis carminibus, id est flectendis, hoc est 
modulandis; . . . viere enim antiqui pro vincire 
ponebant” (VIII. vii. 3). 


Dante was familiar with the Etymologiae 
of St. Isidore, and, probably enough, with 
this very passage. In any case, he himself 
elsewhere makes use of a compound of the 
word viere, namely, aviere, in the passage in 
the Convivic (iv. 6) in which he quotes 
Uguccione’s derivation of the word autor. 
Uguccione says : 


‘*Invenitur quoddam verbum defectivum, scilicet 
avieo,-es, idest ligo,-as, et inde autor, idest 
ligator.”’ 
Prof. Rajna’s restoration of viere to the 
text, therefore, is a very happy emendation— 
we only regret with him that the solution of 
the difficulty did not occur to him soon 
enough to admit of the correction being 
made before he had finally printed his text. 
Three MSS. only of the De Fulgari Elo. 
quentia are known to exist; of these, one 
distinguished as G (in the town library at 
Grenoble), dates from the end of the four- 
teenth or the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; the second, distinguished as T (from 
having been in the possession of the Trivulzio 
family), belongs to about the same date; 
while the third, distinguished as V (now in 
the Vatican Library at Rome), was executed 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
for the celebraied Cardinal Bembo, who 
enriched it with many marginal notes and 
glosses in his own handwriting. V is so 








evidently a copy of T that Prof. Rajna has 
disregarded it so far as his “ apparatus 
criticus”’ is concerned, and has relied upon 
G and T only. He has made use also of 
the translation of Trissino, as well as of the 
rinted editions, from that of Corbinelli 
(1577) down to that of Giuliani (1878), 
giving the most important variants from 
each in his notes. He thus practically 
supplies us with an almost complete history 
of the text. This collation of the printed 
editions furnishes one proof more, if i’ 
were needed, of the lamentable inefficiency 
of Giuliani as an editor. No one who has 
had the slightest experience of his vagaries 
in that capacity will be disposed to dissent 
from the verdict passed on him by Prof. 
Rajna, who is by no means a hostile critic— 
indeed, we may take this opportunity of 
saying that though Prof. Rajna has con- 
stantly to differ from the opinions of his 
fellow-labourers in the same field, he has 
not a harsh word for anyone throughout 
the volume, not even for those who, with 
regrettable intemperance, have discharged 
upon him what he describes as an “ ava- 
lanche of abuse” (una valanga di contumelie). 
Of Giuliani he says : 


“Dire che col lavoro suo proprio il Giuliani 
facesse progredire notevolmente la critica del 
testo, potrebb’ essere pieta verso un uom? 
quanto mai rispettabile, ma sarebbe in pari 
tempo cecita, o menzogna. Metodo, all’ infuori 
del principio, non sempre opportuno, dello 
spiegar Dante con Dante, il Giuliani non ne 
aveva ; acume, non molto ; coguizione di latinita 
medievale, nessuna.”’ 


We cannot altogether approve of the 
orthographical canons laid down by Prof. 
Rajna, and followed by bim in his text. It 
is hard to see what can be gained, for in- 
stance, by maintaining such inconsistencies 
of spelling as Jocun‘ur and loquuntur, saltem 
and saltim, hausteritas and aurientes, advena- 
rum and avene (though here, possibly, we 
have to do with two distinct words), Ystria- 
nos and Istrianis, and the like; especially 
when other inconsistencies of the MSS. are 
disregarded, ¢ g., Marchia for Marca (I. x. 6), 
It must not be supposed that the mainten- 
ance of these different spellings is accidental : 
quite on the contrary, it is deliberate, and 
each particular case is argued at length in 
an elaborate essay on the orthography of 
medieval Latin in the Introduction; but 
we are bound to say that we have not found 
Prof. Rajaa’s arguments on these points 
convincing. We also, under the circum- 
stances, disapprove of his representation of 
thediphthong ae by simple¢ always (eloquentie, 
asine, hec, sue, Ade, &c.), of the use of y for ¢ 
(Ytalia, ydioma, yspidus, &c ), and of many 
other similar peculiarities, which, however 
appropriate in a diplomatic reproduction 
of a MS. text, are surely out of place 
in an edition of this kind, where they 
are needlessly confusing to the eye. We 
wish Prof. Rajaa could be persuaded to 
reprint his text separately, in uniform and 
modernised spelling, together with a brief 
glossary of the lesscommon words. It would 
be an immense boon to the Dante student 
for ordinary working purposes; and the 
example thus set might be followed by the 
Italian Danto Society in the case of the 
other works of Dante which they propose 
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to issue. After all, the text is the main 
thing that is wanted, and it would be doing 
a good service to place itin a cheap form 
within reach of the many who could never 
hope to possess a copy of the present work, 
which is only issued in a limited edition ; 
while even to those who did possess it, the 
smaller form would be a great convenience, 
for, whatever the merits of the complete 
work may be, it can hardly be described as 
a handy volume, consisting as it does of 
more than four hundred royal octavo pages. 
In addition to the text (which, for con- 
venience of reference, Prof. Rajna has 
broken up into numbered paragraphs—an 
excellent innovation) and critical notes, the 
present volume contains a lengthy intro- 
duction, which is replete with valuable in- 
formation. The first portion is devoted to 
a careful description and history of each of 
the three known MSS. ; this is followed by 
a detailed account of the various printed 
editions, translations, &c.; and, in conclu- 
sion, we are furnished with the criteria for 
the formation of the text as it now stands, 
including an exhaustive examination into 
the relationship between the several MSS., 
and an essay on the orthography of 
medieval Latin, to which we’ have already 
referred. There are also facsimile pages of 
each of the three MSS. In the Preface we 
are promised a supplementary volume, to 
which we look forward with great interest, 
containing illustrative commentaries and 
notes, together with full indices, and per- 
haps a new translation. May we not have 
to wait too long for it! With the present 
volume, for which Prof. Rajna deserves 
the warm thanks of every genuine student 
of Dante, the Italian Dante Society has 
made a most successful débu/. Let us hope 
that in the succeeding volumes the same high 
standard of excellence will be maintained. 
In conclusion, we may direct the attention 
of the editor to a few misprints which are 
not included in the list of errafa. The most 
important are equalitem for equalitatem in 
the text (p. 182, n. 1); remanent for remanet 
in the notes (p. 35, 1. 1); and circonstatibus 
for circonstintibus in the Introduction 
(p. elvii., 1. 9). Pacer Toynnex. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Lady Val’s Elopement. By John Bicker- 
dyke. (Hutchinson.) 
An Easy-going Fellow. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
A First Fleet Marriage. By Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Wrongly Condemned. By Mrs. Bagot Harta. 
(Jarrold. ) 
Our Widow. By Florence Warden. ( White.) 
A Fatal Mistake. By Henry Murray. (Ward 
& Downey.) 
An Odd Situation. 
(A. & ©. Black.) 
Across an Ulster Bog. 
(Heinemann. ) 
No Place for Repentance. 
sent. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Fales of South Africa. By H. A. Bryden. 
(Archibald Constable. ) 


Tux opening chapters of John Bickerdyke’s 


By ©. J. Wills. 


By Stanley Waterloo. 
By M. Hamilton. 


By Ellen F. Pin- 





book are excellent, especially the first 
chapter. Lady Val, the wife of a gross 
creature, Sir Ambrose, returns to her 
house to find the door closed against her by 
her husband, who, having seen her in 4 
café and a music-hall with a man, suspects 
her of infidelity. The man was the lady’s 
brother, returned after a long visit to South 
Africa. A great deal of the subsequent 
action of the tale is devoted to the efforts 
of Sir Ambrose to find his fugitive wife, 
and we get some excellent pictures of life in 
German towns and in Norway. The author 
rises to his highest, so far as the drama of 
his story goes, in the vivid scene where 
Sir Ambrose Val pays the penalty of his 
crimes. The book would have been far 
better from an artistic point of view, if the 
author had not made it a vehicle—and that 
not in a very adroit manner—for ventilating 
his views on the iniquities of the poor law, 
and on the oppression and injustice of which 
county magnates are guilty. We do not 
say his views are false, but their interpola- 
tion stops the action of the tale and is 
indefensible. Again, his love-making is not 
happy, and his sneers at the New Woman 
are trite. Construction is not John Bicker- 
dyke’s strong point, but analysis is. More- 
over, he can paint natural scenes artistically 
and with poetic insight. He understands 
the nature of woman; he has studied man 
to advantage. Sometimes he recalls Hardy, 
oftener Dickens; but in his earlier chapters 
there is much of Meredith—in fact, he 
writes in lucid Meredithian phrases. There 
is a good deal of humour, too, in the book. 
It is full of cleverness. 

Weare afraid there are plenty of penniless 
persons in the world who, being in the 
position of the ‘‘easy-going fellow” of 
Mr. C. J. Wills’s novel, would do as he did. 
This young man has a rich uncle who makes 
him an ailowance of £3000 a year, on 
condition that when he does marry he 
is to choose a high-born maiden, and one 
whom the uncle approves. Jack Norris, 
however, is not proof against the charms 
of Ethel Longstaffe, a lovely girl, 
altogether too good for him. He deceives 
her by entering into a mock marriage with 
her, though he meant to legalise their union 
if the fraud were discovered and the victim 
of it wished him to do so. She does find 
out the deceit; but rather than ruin finan- 
cially the man she loves, she leaves him. 
Jack now marries a woman of the brand 
approved by his uncle, and has misery for 
his portion. The deeply wronged Ethel 
keeps true to him, and “the easy-going 
fellow ’’—a lax euphemism fora confounded 
blackguard—receives better things than he 
deserved. His detrimental wife dies, his 
uncle leaves him a fortune, and he is mated 
to the woman he has victimised. Thus fate 
gave him the opportunity to slur over, 
though he could never obliterate, his perfidy. 
The novel is fluently written, and is a 
good piece of workmanship. 

In A First Fleet Marriage we hail a book 
of more than ordinary excellence. Life in 
New South Wales in the early days of its 
settlement is vividly and, so far as we 
can judge, accurately described. William 
Bryant has been transported for smuggling. 
A noble-minded woman, Mary Broad, who 





loved him, gets herself transported also. 
Permission having been given for the con- 
victs to marry, the pair pass through a series 
of stirring adventures together. However, 
it is not in plot or situation that this book 
excels. Its value lies in the fact that it 
achieves its purpose. It gives us an insight 
into life in Australia at the end of the last 


century. 

Mrs. Bagot Harte can write a melodramatic 
tale with the best of them. Her plot is 
familiar enough ; but the story is told boldly 
and forcibly, andinafacile manner. Henry 
Hamilton is handsome and fascinating. He 
is also intensely selfish: his god is himself, 
to whom everyone must bow and everything 
else be made subservient. He acts as 
curate to his brother, a rector, and gets all 
the credit which ovght to belong to his 
unselfish kinsman. He is married secretly 
to a young Quakeress, Ruth Morley, and 
has a child by her two years old. This does 
not prevent him from engaging himself to 
Rita Metcalf, who loves him passionately. 
Discovering Hamilton’s secret, Rita poisons 
him. Suspicion falls on Ruth and her 
brother, who are only saved from the hang- 
man by Rita’s timely confession. The 
scenes in court are well written, and the 
book, if not very informing, is certainly in- 
teresting. 

It cannot be said of Miss Warden’s story 
that it has originality of idea or conception, 
but there is a delightful abundance of 
frivolity running through its pages which 
recall to us youth and springtime. The 
three heroines are charming, irresponsible 
creatures, entirely unconventional in their 
ideas, and somewhat unfettered as to their 
actions. It is entertaining to follow their 
moods and experiences, and satisfactory to 
discover that they all get good husbands in 
the end, able to take care of them and 
make them happy. 


The superficiality of Mr. Henry Murray’s 
novel will be obvious to any experienced 
man or woman of the world. For instance, 
it is ridiculous to represent a young man of 
talent surmounting all the technical diffi- 
culties of drawing from the figure with- 
out having served his apprenticeship to 
the art. However, every rule has its 
exception ; and it is conceivable that 
Ronald Masson might have become an 
expert figure painter without the training 
which almost all of his predecessors have 
imposed upon themselves. Masson had 
been brought up to believe himself the 
heir to a fine estate. On his father’s death 
he discovers he is a beggar. In his 
extremity he turns to art, and in due 
season mounts the ladder to fame. He 
shares his good fortune with an erring but 
not intrinsically vicious woman, and rejects 
his first love, though her father, watching his 
career, has left him a fortune of two millions 
if he will marry her. The minor characters 
in the book are the more entertaining. 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo is decidedly an 
acquisition for English novel readers. He 
writes freshly, and he deals with fresh 
scenes. His style is conspicuously spon- 
taneous : he has the knack of presenting to 
us in quickly changing pictures the essential 
characteristics of the country and the people 
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he writes about. What could be more enter- 
taining than chapter x. of 4n Odd Situation ? 
It begins with a delightful description of 
a midsummer day on the boundary line 
between the State of New York and Canada. 
Then we get a graphic picture of a storm, 
or rather a whirlwind ; and the whole finishes 
with as direct a human note as one would 
wish for—the joy of an old Canadian that 
one of the twins born to his daughter has 
come into the world on the British side of 
the line. Lucinda Briggs, the maid of all 
work, is delightfully refreshing. 


The author of “A Self-denying Ordin- 
ance” achieved so palpable a hit in that 
work, quite remarkable as a picture of a 
by no means limited section of society, that 
anything coming from the same pen would 
be sure of a hearty welcome. Across 
an Ulster Bog is a true description of 
life in a typical Ulster village. The Rev. 
Samuel Duffin, an extremely careful man, 
does not order all his ways with care, 
for he becomes father to pretty Ellen 
Lindsay’s child. The brothers, bent on 
revenge, waylay Daffia one night and thrash 
him until he dies, letting his body slip 
into a bog. All this is truly Irish. The 
tale has humour, and it has pathos. In 
its author we hail a new writer of real 
power. 


Miss Ellen F. Pinsent’s No Place for 
Repentance, in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new 
series of “ Original Short Stories,” tells of 
a sleepy Lincolnshire village, called Cows- 
thorpe, to which a curate comes—one Mr. 
Harold Campion. He is a secret devotee 
of the brandy bottle, though he is assiduous 
in saving others from drink. Loving a 
beautiful girl, Beatrice Foster, he tries to 
crush the demon which holds him in bondage, 
but all in vain. The relations between this 
girl and Campion are prettily written and 
conceived. Slight as the tale is, it has the 
merit of directness and concentration. 


Few can write of South Africa as Mr. 
Bryden writes of it. He has the advantage 
of intimate knowledge, enforced by accu- 
rate and careful observation; and he 
has, too, a very pretty literary sense, 
and a style all his own. His collection 
of South African tales merits high praise. 
The stories are unequal, by which it is 
intended that all do not reach the high 
level of ‘“‘A Desert Mystery ” or ‘‘ A Bush- 
woman’s Romance.” Mr. Bryden writes as 
a philosopher and as an artist. Moreover, 
he knows what he is writing about. The 
pathos and witchery of “A Legend of 
Prince Maurice,” the humour of ‘ Vrouw 
Van Vuuren’s Frenchman,” the weirdness 
of “‘ The Secret of Verloren Vlei,’”’ show the 
author’s versatility and range. Anyone who 
knows South Africa, and loves it, will feel 
himself under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Bryden. His stories are enthralling. 

Jas. Srantey Litre. 








TWO VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Pope Leo X11I, By Justin McCarthy. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) This is a pleasantly written 
sketch of continental history during the Ponti- 
ficateofLeo XIII. We find Prince Bismarck, Dr. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, the Emperor of 
Germany, Cardinal Gibbons, drawn in these 
pages with good nature and sympathy. Mr. 
McCarthy is a past master with scissors and 
paste, but while our recollections of the 
columns of the 7'imes and the Daily Chronicle are 
refreshed by a perusal of this little book, we 
find in it absolutely nothing new about the 
Pope. It is quite true that there are very few 
men who could write anything new about 
Leo XIII., and those few would not take the 
world into their confidence. There is, however, 
one distinguished man of letters who is 
qualified above all men to write the life of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and that is Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford. The highest compliment is the truth, 
and the truth is that his Holiness is the 
embodiment of all that is good and greatin the 
Italiau character. No writer has so thoroughly 
and closely identified himself with things 
Roman asthe creator of Prince Saracinesca. It 
is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford, who is more Italian than the Italians, 
will some day give us a portrait of the Pope— 
not as he is reflected in the Petit Journal, or 
even in the dispatches of Cardinal Rampolla, 
but a portrait of the man himself. This would 
be a great task, and worthy of his genius. 
When we turn to the biography, so called, by 
Mr. McCarthy, we find too much of the 
biographer and too little of hishero. The con- 
stant interruptions of the narrative by the 
interpolation of little sermons on Home Rule 
are tedious and provoking. This is as we 
expected, butwe are disappointed at the attitude 
Mr. McCarthy takes on the still burning 
question of the temporal power of the Pope. 
We should have welcomed either a strenuous 
defence of Italian unity or a resolute attack 
on the Kingdom of Italy. Mr. McCarthy does 
neither one nor the other. He simply evades 
the question. ‘‘ Whether the majority of the 
Italian people are right or wrong, it is hardly 
a part of my task just now to inquire.” It 
is obvious enough that one who professes to 
write a biography of the Pope must say 
“Yes” or “No” to the question—Is 
Rome to continue to be the capital of 
Italy ? Doubtless the whilom correspondent 
of the Garibaldian Daily News finds this an 
inconvenient question; but the question 
must be answered by the biographer of one 
who is, in his own judgment, not only the 
Head of the Catholic Church, but the Sovereign 
of Rome. If Mr. McCarthy faces both ways 
on the question of Papal sovereignty, he goes 
‘* baldheaded ”’ for the dogma of Papal in- 
fallibility. We confess to a preference for the 
unregenerate Justin to the theological Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., who counts the priests 
among his staunchest supporters. ‘‘ The bio- 
grapher of Pius IX. writes the history of an 
era rather than that of aman. The biographer 
of Leo XIII. writes the history of a man rather 
than that of an era.” It is to be regretted 
that the writer of a ‘‘ History of Our Own 
Times” did not write the history of the era, 
rather than the biography of a man whose life 
he was in no special sense qualified to undertake. 


Robert Whitaker McAll. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a fragment of autobiography 
by the late founder of the McAll Mission in 
Paris, continued and completed by his wife. 
Robert Whitaker McAll came of an old Non- 
conformist stock. His grandfather—‘ hand- 
some, fluent, easygoing”—was a favourite 
preacher in the Countess of Huntingdon Con- 
nexion at Gloucester, St. Ives, and White- 
chapel. The grandfather seems to have received 
the backhanded compliment of being ‘easy 
going” because the old gentleman was fond 
of smoking—a practice which the father of our 
Robert obtained his son’s solemn promise never 


refusal of the Bishop, in 1778, to induct the 
Rev. David Simpson of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
“‘as being a Methodist” had naturally given 
a great local impetus to Wesleyanism. But 
while the Church was inclining to Methodism, 
many of the Dissenters were inclining to Uni- 
tarianism. The Dissenters of Exeter were the 
first to be charged, so long ago as 1718, with 
holding ‘‘ damnable heresies, denying the Lord 
that bought them.” Peirce, the eloquent prota- 
gonist of Nonconformity against State Church- 
ism, was a Presbyterian minister in the capital of 
the West who did not hold the orthodox view of 
the divinity of the three persons of the Trinity. 
He was ejected from his chapel. After this 
intolerant act Unitarianism spread with rapid- 
ity, not only in the West of England and 
London, but also in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
It is interesting, therefore, to find traces of its 
growth in this strictly orthodox book. Mr. 
McAll’s mother was a Whitaker, and the 
Whitakers being Presbyterians attended the 
Macclesfield chapel of that sect. The minister, 
following in the doctrinal footsteps of Peirce 
and Lavington, and not in those of Calamy, 
declared from the pulpit that the ‘‘ blood of 
Jesus Christ was of no more value than the 
blood of a bull or a goat.”’ This brutal statement 
naturally aroused opposition, and the opposition 
found its Janet Geddes in old Mrs. Whitaker 
(the grandmother of the third Robert McAll), 
who rose from her seat, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is 
not the Gospel; you who are of the same mind 
follow me.” The date of this interesting 
exodus is not given; but it must have been 
before 1778, as Rev. David Simpson became 
the chaplain of the seceding Presbyterians, who 
preferred the old views to the new. Robert 
McAIll the second was an exemplary man, but 
a preacher of sermons of inordinate length. 
He caused an alarum to be placed under his 
pulpit bookboard, and the deacon sitting beneath 
was to pull it at twelve o’clock. ‘On the first 
morning the deacon pulled, but no heed was 
taken ; a second pull provoked only a thunder- 
clap; the third was fatal, for the preacher 
stopped—not himself, but the instrument.” 
This is a book that specially appeals to the 
serious reader, but we have not space here to 
dwell on the really remarkable Evangelistic 
Mission in France. France is a Roman 
Catholic country. It is therefore creditable 
to the public opinion of our neighbours that 
two French medals shouid have been presented 
to this Protestant champion—one in recognition 
of his services to education, and the other in 
recognition of his services to humanity. It is 
such men as Robert Whitaker McAll that by 
their unselfish lives knit together friendly 
nations closer still. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish immedi- 
ately a first series of Studies in Dante, by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Moore, editor of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Dante.” Dr. Moore gives in this volume a 
list of direct quotations from Scripture and 
from classical authors exceeding 600 in number, 
and also of allusions and forms of expression 
which more or less certainly imply a reference 
to some previous writer. The index of cita- 
tions is preceded by an examination of Dante’s 
treatment of the principal authors from whom 
he quotes, with a full discussion of any passages 
which seem to call for special comment. The 
second series, containing miscellaneous essays 
on various subjects connected with Dante, will 
appear after a short interval. 


Messrs, LonemMANs & Co. announce, as in 
preparation, Z'he Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the son and 








Walsh, Count de Mun, Cardinal Lavigerie, the | Wesleyan minister at Macclesfield, where the 


to indulge in. Robert the second was a 


biographer of ‘‘ Ideal’ Ward. 
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Mr. Jonn Murray announces Running the 
Blockade: personal narrative of adventures, 
risks, and escapes during the American Civil 
War, by Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, with maps 
and illustrations by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. 


Mr. J. Hotpen MacMicnasgt, of Horley, 
Surrey, has prepared a book upon what he 
calls ‘‘The Vanishing Signs of London”: that 
is to say, the sign-boards or other emblems 
of trade which still survive in central London 
between St. James’s and Whritechapel. Of 
these, he has been able to enumerate over one 
hundred—for the most part hidden from the 
view of the casual wayfarer, and sometimes 
preserved only on letter-paper; while an equal 
number are added that have been lost to sight 
within the last few years. The book will form 
a volume of about 300 pages, dealing generally 
with the origin of trade signs, their history, 
and their associations; and, if sufficient sup- 
port is obtained, it will be illustrated with 
figured examples of nearly every sign described. 
Mr. David Nutt will receive subscriptions. 


A NEw volume of the ‘“‘ Camden Library ”’ is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will treat of the The History and 
Development of Ecclesiastical Vestments, and is 
written by Mr. R. A. 8. Macalister. The vest- 
ments of the Eastern and Western Churches are 
fully described and their significance noted ; 
some account is also given of those of the 
Nestorian and Armenian Churches, of which 
little is generally known. The volume will be 
copiously illustrated, and will contain several 
important appendices and a bibliography on 
the subject. 


Mr. Henry Jounson, author of books on 
Milton and Hannah More, is engaged upon a 
biography of Shirley Brooks, based chiefly upon 
unpublished letters. Mr. Johnson is anxious to 
secure the assistance of any friends of Shirley 
Brooks who may be willing to help him with 
letters or personal reminiscences. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to him at 20, Blooms- 
bury-street. 

EARLY in the autumn Messrs. Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. will publish a work dealing with 
the education of women and girls in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, by Miss Christiani 
Bremner. The book is divided into four 
sections: elementary, secondary, higher, and 
technico-professional education, briefly review- 
ing the progress made, and recording the latest 
statistics. Miss E. P. Hughes, principal of the 
Cambridge Teachers’ College, has undertaken 
to write the preface. Miss Bremner has herself 
been a secondary teacher in a girls’ school for 
many years. 


Messrs. WittiAmM ANpDREWs & Co, will 
issue at an early date Bygone Berkshire, edited 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, with illustrations 
by Mr. Tindall Wildridge. 


Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a novel by A. E. Wick- 
ham, authoress of ‘‘ Loveday.” The scenes 
of the new book, which is to be called Fortune’s 
Fingers, are laid principally in the North of 
England. 


Mr. Ropert McCivre, of Glasgow, has in 
the press a second edition of his brochure on 
Shorthand, based on Taylor’s system of steno- 
graphy. 

Herr G? HEDELER, of Leipzig, who recently 
published a List of Public Libraries of All 
Countries, compiled by Royal Librarian 
Richter, now proposes to follow up that work 
with a similar List of Important Private 
Libraries. He will be glad to receive informa- 
tion about any private collection in England 
which exceeds 4000 volumes, or which (though 
of less size) is devoted to some speciality. 
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A SELECTION from the poems of Goethe, with 
nearly 200 illustrations in the text and twelve 
full-page photogravures, is announced for issue 
in monthly parts by Herr Adolf Titze, of 
Leipzig. 

THE eighteenth congress of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association is to be held 
at Berne during next week. The subjects to 
be discussed include: ‘‘ The Means of obtain- 
ing the Adhesion of New Countries to the 
Berne Convention,” ‘‘ Copyright in Contribu- 
tions to Newspapers,” ‘‘ The Relations of 
Authors and Publishers.” It seems worthy of 
note that no English name is to be found 
among those who have announced their inten- 
tion of opening discussions. 

CorRIGENDUM.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
letter on ‘‘ The Compulsory Fasting of Cattle,” 
in the AcADEMY, August 14, p. 115, col. 3, line 
5, for *‘ingulatus”’ read ‘“‘ ivgulatus.”’ 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazine of Art for September will contain 
a special supplement, devoted to the works of 
Sir John Millais, consisting of a memoir by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann and numerous reproductions 
of his most famous pictures. Two plates, a 
photogravure of ‘‘ The Bride,” hitherto unpub- 
lished, and a steel engraving of ‘‘ A Reverie,” 
will be included. 


Tue forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ The Future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” by Sir Walter Besant; ‘‘ The Power of 
the British Press,’ by Mr. H. W. Lucy; and 
‘‘Novels without a Purpose,” by Mr. Grant 
Allen. 


Mr. MAx BEERBOHM has arranged to con- 
tribute a monthly causerie to 7'0- Morrow, bear- 
ing the general title of ‘‘Ex Cathedra.” The 
first essay, on ‘‘ Mrs. Meynell’s Cowslip Wine,” 
will appear in the September number. 


Mr. Barry Par, hitherto known as a 
writer of short stories, has written a novel, 
entitled ‘‘ The Octavo of Claudius,’’ which will 
first appear serially in the Ludgate Magazine, 
beginning with the September number. 


Mr. GEorRGE MANVILLE FENN commences a 
new serial story, entitled ‘‘ Gerard’s Jungle,” 
in the number of Chums to be published on 
August 26, which forms the first of a new 
volume. The story is illustrated by Mr. Paul 
Hardy. The same number will contain the 
opening chapters of a new serial by Mr. 
Arthur J. Daniels; a chat with Prince Ranjit- 
sinbji, accompanied by a new photograph ; 
the first of a series of ‘‘ True Fire Brigade 
Yarns,” by Mr. Walter P. Wright, who has 
visited the big fire brigade centres of the 
country in order to gather his material; and a 
collection of letters from living celebrities, 
telling of the boyhood amusements of the 
several writers. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At the suggestion of a few friends, Mr. 
Edward W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s librarian, 
has sat for his portrait to Mr. W. H. Coaten, of 
Oxford-street, who has executed a very success- 
ful stone-etching. It is intended that only one 
hundred copies shall be printed for subscribers. 


Tue Marquis of Bute has signified his in- 
tention of contributing £10,000 to the University 
of Wales, for the purposes of technical education. 
The Drapers’ Company have also promised 
£10,000 towards the fund for providing new 
buildings; and the Government have offered 
£20,000, on condition that an equal amount is 
raised by public subscriptions. 








Mr. 8. C. M. Smiru, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appoiated to the chair of 
English literature at Firth College, Sheffield. 


Amone those upon whom the University of 
Princeton proposes to confer the honorary 
degree of LL.D., at the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration to be held in October, is Dr. William 
Peterson, principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. 


At the end of last session, the degree of 
Pb.D. was conferred upon thirty-one students 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. We 
quote the titles of some of the theses that are 
of philological interest: ‘‘The Participle in 
Hesiod,” ‘‘ The Attitude of the Greek Trage- 
dians towards Nature,” ‘‘ Musical Pitch and 
the Measurement of Intervals among the 
Ancient Greeks,” ‘‘The Subjects treated by the 
Elder Seneca,” ‘‘The Syntax and Style of 
Macrobius.” It seems worthy of note that 
not a single subject was concerned with English 
proper or with orientalism. 


Last July the University of Chicago cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
From the address then delivered by the presi- 
dent, we learn that the total gifts from all 
sources amount to 11,500,000 dollars, of which 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller alone has given 
£7,500,000 dollars. The total number of 
students enrolled during the last year was 
1986, and the teaching staff numbers 184. 


As a memorial of H. C. Bunner, the Ameri- 
can poet, who died recently, subscriptions are 
invited to provide the endowment for a medal, 
to be awarded annually at Columbia University, 
New York, to the student who submits the 
best essay of American literature. 


TuE latest addition to the ‘‘ Bibliographical 
Contributions” of the Library of Harvard 
College is a catalogue of books on angling, 
compiled by Miss Louise R Albee. It is mainly 
based on the fine collection of works on this 
subject which Mr. John Bartlett, the veteran 
author of the Dictionary of Familiar Quotations, 
presented to the library four years ago. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
LADY TENNYSON. 


Tus Poet went—his Pilot at the bar 
as a God-speed and turned toward the 


Where lone upon the shore, with waving hand, 
Stood one who followed still her guidiag star 
— it mount to heaven. Tho’ sundered 

ar 

Its glory sent such gladne:zs to the strand, 

She waited patient, till the great command 
Oame calling her to where the immortals are. 

Oh ! sweet the memory of the Lincoln lane, 
And sweet the joy of Shiplake’s marriage-bell, 
Sweet, happy hours ia Aldworth’s glade of 


pine 
Or that loose-orderad garden known so well, 
But sweeter far, beyond all touch of pain, 
To feel thy love indissolubly thine ! 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 
JACOB POLYLAS. 


Corrv has recently lost a most worthy son, 
politically speaking, as well as an able writer 
and sweet singer, in the person of Jacob 
Polylas, who was born there in 1826. Losing 
his father early in life, he was indebted to the 
most tender care of a gifted mother for his 
ultimate success and honourable career in the 
world of letters. He was aiso fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of Solomos, the 
author of the celebrated Hymn to Liberty, 
when he was still young, the poet being then 
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in the zenith of his fame. He was thus at the 
beginning of life admitted into a circle where 
Markoras, Typaldos, Manousos, and other well- 
known names in modern Greek poetry were 
frequent guests. Thus favoured, he prosecuted 
his studies diligently, not only in Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, and Thucydides, but in the 
great masters of other countries—Schiller, 
Goethe, and Shakspere. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to literature, 
he was, however, touched by the questions of 
the hour, and threw himself into them with all 
the ardour of his enthusiastic temperament. 
Believing that his country demanded his ser- 
vices, he yielded to her invitations, and repre- 
sented the place of his birth in the Greek 
Parliament in 1869, 1872, 1874, 1875, and 1879. 
Besides his verses, for perhaps he cannot justly 
be considered more than a minor poet, he wrote 
some charming tales, among which Td pixpd Adéus 
stands first, both for its imaginative skill and 
beauty of feeling ; and he translated the whole 
of the Odyssey, portions of the Jliad, and 
“Hamlet.” Apart from his literary merit, 
Jacob Polylas will always be remembered by 
his countrymen for his integrity, his lofty 
principles, and his idealistic worship of the 
good in both art and nature. 

ELIZABETH MAYHEW EDMONDS, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe last number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (Macmillans) prints the first of a series 
of lectures which Mr. F. C. Conybeare recently 
delivered on ‘‘The Demonology of the New 
Testament.” After recapitulating the several 
statements with reg to the existence, 
attributes, &c., of demons which are contained 
in the New Testament, he asks what inter- 
pretation is to be put upon the theory that 
underlies these statements. In order to obtain 
an answer, he proposes to examine the history 
of the widespread belief in demons. In the 

resent lecture he confiaes himself to the early 
Christian Church. Hereafter he will deal with 
the Jews—before, during, and after the age of 
Christ; with the Greeks; with the ancient 
Assyrians and Persians; and with primitive 
men and savages. We have here also another 
lecture, on ‘‘Samaritan Literature and 
Religioa,”” which was delivered by Mr. A. 
Cowley at the Jews’ College last March. 
While in manner popular, it shows the devotion 
which the lecturer has expended on the subject 
for several years past. Dr. A. Neubauer prints, 
from MSS. in the Bodleian, some documents 
relating to the Jewish community in Cairo in 
the second half of the twelfth century; the 
Rev. L. M. Simmons gives an account of the 
law of agency in the Talmud, so far as it is to 
be gathered from incidental passages ; and Dr. 
M. Kayserling notices a book of aphorisms in 
Catalan, which was compiled for the sons of the 
king at the beginning of the fourteenth 
ay by a Jew named Jehuda Bonsenyor, of 

reelona. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following from the annual report 
of Dr. R. Garnett, keeper of the department of 
printed books in the British Museum : 


** Acquisitions of Special Interest. —The most 
remarkable acquisition made during the past year 
has been the highly important one of no less than 
1014 editions and translations of the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ’ ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis, including 
all those in the celebrated collection of the late 
Edmund Waterton, Erq , of Walton Hall, York- 
shire, which were not already in the Museum. 
By this acquisition the existing collection has been 
morethan trebled. Another purchase of similar 
character and great interest was effected at the 
tale of the library of the late Rev. W. J. Blew, 


exceedingly rich in service books and liturgical 
works, many of which were acquired for the 
Museum. The most important of these was the 
Trondbjem Missal (Copenhagen, 1519), an almost 
unique book. The following also are worthy of 
special mention: the Bamberg Missal (Bamberg, 
1490), the Narbonne Missal (Lyons, 1528), the 
Palencia Missal (Palencia, 1568), the sarum 
Manual (Rouen, 1516), and the Geneva and Jaen 
Breviaries (Lyons, 1513, and Seville, 1528). More 
remarkable than any of these is one of the most 
celebrated of ancient missals, that of the Church 
of Uzés in the south of France, printed at Lyons 
by Johann Neumeister and Michel Topié, in 1495. 
It is peculiarly interesting as containing the 
‘ Prosa edita a venerabili fratre G. de Madagoto, 
episcopo, cardinali de palastrino,’ one of the first 
examples of music printed from cast types. The 
only other copy known, that in the diocesan 
museum of Nimes, is exceedingly imperfect. 
Another valuable acquieition in this department is 
the Breslau Missal, printed at Oracow for Johann 
Haller and Sebastian Hyber (1505), a very tine and 
very rare book, remarkable for the subsequent 
ineertion of a leaf containing an episcopal moni- 
tion to the clergy, assuring them of the correct- 
ness of the text. The Pars Aestivalis of the 
Breviary of the Church of Ratisbon (Erhard 
Ratdolt, Augsburg, 1488), on vellum, is also to be 
named among important liturgies added to the 
library. 

‘* Five separate books have been acquired which 
possess extraordinary literary as well as biblio- 
graphical interest: (1) The first edition of 
Amadis of Gaul, printed by Georg Ooci at Saragossa 
(1508). The existence of any edition of this 
fountain of chivalric romauce earlier than the 
Roman of 1519 (recently acquired by the Museum 
at the Turner sale), though conjectured, was un- 
proved until the discovery of this identical copy at 
Ferrara in 1872. There are rumours of the exist- 
ence of an imperfect copy, but, so far as is posi- 
tively known, this copyisunique. Itisin splendid 
condition, and is a memorable acquisition in every 
point of view. (2) Even greater literary interest 
attaches to a very small book, the ‘ Questio floru- 
lenta ac perutilis de duobus elementis aquae et 
terrae’ (Venice, 1508), attributed to Dante. When 
this tract was reprinted by Torri in 1843, only two 
copies were known, and one of them was at the 
time mislaid. Five copies are known at present. 
Dante’s authorship has been disputed, but the 
work is always included in the collective editions of 
his writings. (3) One of the most precious of 
early English books, so rare that its existence has 
been questioned, has been obtained in the first 
edition of Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote 
(1612). Only one other copy is certainly known at 
present, that in the library of Lord Ashburnham, 
from which, by his Lordship's favour, the missing 
title-page and first leaf have been supplied ia 
facsimile for this copy. (4) By a remarkable 
coincidence, at the very time that this almost 
unique copy of a translation of Don Quix>te was 
purchaeed, the opportunity offered of acquiring 
one hitherto absolutely unknown, the first edition 
of Oudin’s version of the First Part (Paris, 1614). 
All bibliographies state this translation to have 
been first published in 1616, but the date 1614 
here appears in the privilege, as well as on the 
title-page. (5) The first extant edition of the 
French version of Oalvin’s Oatechism (1549). An 
—_ edition, printed at Strasburg in 1545, is 
ost. 

**The most important acquisition in early 
English books is one of the highest interest, being 
the only known copy of the first edition of a book 
by Bunyan, ‘ Ohristian Behaviour; or the Fruits 
of True Christianity. By John Bunyan, a 
Prisoner of Hope. London [1663].’ This is the 
third of those of Bunyan’s books which were com- 
posed in prison, and its existence was unknown 
uutil this copy was discovered some years ago in 
a chest of old books at Oranbrook, in Kent. An 
unknown edition of Coverdale’s New Testament 
(1538) has likewise been purchased, and the 
‘Pathway to the pleasant Pasture of delitesome 
and eternall Paradyse,’ printed by H. Bynneman 
about 1574, a book of the greatest rarity. An 
almost unique acquisition, unfortunately imperfect, 
is Hart’s *Methode to read English’ (1570), one 
of the earliest works on phonetic orthography. 








Two very rare books of the seventeenth century 


have been acquired besides the Bunyan : ‘ Posies 
for Rings, Handkerchers, and Gloves’ (1645), 
and Grantham’s translation of the first three 
books of the Iliad (1660-63'. With these 
may be mentioned two rare American books, 
Cotton Mather's ‘Briefe Discourse’ (1691), 
and Ohief Justice Sewall’s ‘ Phaenomena 
quaedam Apocalyptica’ (1693), also a curious 
contemporary baliad on the Battle of Dettingen. 
Among rare modern books, the most remarkable 
are R. L. Stevenson’s second production, ‘The 
Oharity Bazaar,’ privately printed at Edinburgh, 
and his ‘ Not I,’ aud ‘ Moral Emblems,’ printed at 
his private press at Davos (1881). 

**The add'tions of curiosities inclade three of 
especial interest: (1) An origiaal wooden block, 
from which a block book, the ‘Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis,’ was printed about 1480. (2) A pro- 
clamation by Queen Mary, September 1, 1553, 
complaining of the impoverishment of the Crown 
by the bad government of the Duke of 
Northumberland, but, nevertheless, remitting the 
subsidy granted by the late Parliament. No other 
proclamation by Queen Mary is knowa to exist in 
priat, except those in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries. (3) A copy of the ‘Solemne 
‘League and Oovenant,’ ordered by the English 
Parliament, on January 29, 1644, to be fairly 
printed in a fair letter, and hung up in every 
church ia the kingdom. As the royal authority is 
recognised ia the title, it became unserviceable 
upon the abolition of monarchy, and its speedy 
disappearance accounts for its extreme rarity. 
Among the names of members appended are those 
of Cromwell, Selden, Pym, the Vanes, and other 
distinguished men of the period. 

** Several important purchases have bean made 

of books enriched witn MS. notes, especially La 
Fontaine’s copy of his romance, ‘Les Amours de 
Psyché et de Oupidon,’ with numerous alterations 
in his own handwriting for an intended new 
edition, which were never made in print, and exist 
only in this copy; one of the only six copies 
printed of a memoir drawa up by Voltaire during 
his litigation with the Ouré of Moens, dated 
Fernsy, May 25, 1761, signed by him and with 
additions in his handwriting ; Wilkes’s copy of the 
Letters of Junius, copiously underlined by him ; 
Allan Ounningham's edition of Burns’s Poems, 
with copious MS. notes, mostly unpublished. 
With these may be mentioned an unique proof 
copy of a clandestine reprint by M. Poulet- 
Malassis of three juvenile poems by Victor Hugo, 
entitled by the editor ‘Satires Jacobites,’ which 
were stopped at press; also numerous proof- 
sheets of the Edinburgh collected edition of De 
Quincey’s works, with copious corrections by him ; 
and several numbers of the Westmoreland Gazette, 
the newspaper he conducted at Kendal between 
1816 and 1820 
==" Among interesting collections which have 
been purchased may be mentioned chap- books in 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Oatalan, Provengal, 
and Bohemian; an important series of tracts 
relating to the history of Geneva; and a large 
collection of editions of the works of Gay. 
** Donations. —The most remarkable donation of 
the year has been one for which the Museum is 
indebted to M. Léopold Delisle, director of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, who, having discovered 
the two leaves missing from the Gaignat copy of 
the block-book of the Apocalypse printed at Mentz 
about 1465, now in the British Museum, obtained 
the authority of the Minister of Public Instruction 
to present them to the Museum, in recognition of 
the services rendered by the MS. department in 
assisting in the restoration to France of some 
leaves of a mutilated MS.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EIGHTEEN FRESH ‘‘ALLUSIONS”’ TO SHAKSPERE. 
London: Aug. 8, 1896. 
In turning by chance to one of the compila- 
tions of Edward Phillips, a nephew of Milton, 
dated 1658—which reprints without acknow- 
ledgment Fraunce’s Lawiers Logicke, 1588, &e. 
—I came on several quotations from Shakspere 
that have not, so far as I know, been noted 
lately. As my Supplement to our “ Fresh 








Allusions to Shakspere” and ‘ Centurie ; of 
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Prayse” may not be printed for some time, 
perhaps the AcADEMY may like to bring E. 
Phillips’s quotations and alterations of Shak- 
spere under its readers’ notice now. 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 


1658. E. Phillips. Zhe Mysteries of Love and 
Eloquence. . (Part Il). Generosi Ludentes, 
pp. 1-48, p. 49: A Garden of Tulips, or the Plea- 
sant Prospect. An Alphabetical Collection, beau- 
tified with flourishing Similitudes and Comparisons, 
for the better imitation, admirably applied to their 
several Subjects... . 

looks the chafed Lion on! the daring 
Hunts-man that hath? galled him, then makes 
him nothing.— Henry VII/ , ILC. ii. 206 

Anger is like a full hot horse, who being allowed 

” way, his * self mettal tires him.—Henry VIII, 
. 4. 132. 

P. 52. Who riseth from a feast with that keen 
appetite that he set* down [ Merch nt of Venice, UL. 
vi. 9]; such are Desires obtained. 

Where is that® horse that doth untread again 
his tedious measures with the unbated fire, that he 
did pace them first [Merchant of Venice, IT. vi. 10] ; 
so our Desires fix on their objects with far more 
rpirit then they do enjoy them. 

How like a yonker, or a prodigal, the ecw jed 
barque puts from her native bay, hugged and 
embraced by the strumpet winde, how like a® 
prodigal doth she return with over withered ’ ribs 
and ragged sails, lean, rent, and beggered by 
[Merchant of Venice, IL. vi. 15-19] her blustriog 
voyage, witn such satisfaction our night Desires do 
the next morning leave us. 

Extreams in our* delights have violent ends, 
and in their triumphs” die, like fire and powd-r, 
which as they kiss consume; the sweetest honey is 
loathsome in its'’ own deliciousness, and in the 
-— —— the appetite.— Romeo and Juliet, IL. 
vi 9-13. 

P. 53. They are as sick that surfet with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing: ''So, it 
is a happiness to be seated in the Mean, super- 
fluity comes soonfer] by white hairs; but com- 
= lives longer.— Merchant of Venice, I. ii. 


P. 54 Humility is young Ambition's ladder, 
whereon '’ the climber upward turns his face, but 
when he once attains the upmost round, he then 
unto the ladder turns his back, looks in the clouds, 
scorning the base degrees by which he did ascend 
»~Julius Caesar, If. i 22-7. 

P. 56. He wears bis Fuith like ‘4 the fashion of 
his hat, it'® changes with the next block.— Much 
Ado, I. i. 76. 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 
selves, omission to do that’ is necessary, reals a 
commission to a blank of dangers’; and danger 
like an Ague subtly taints, even then when we sit 
—- p} the sun.—TZroilus and Cressida, IIL. iii. 

P. 57. Life is** but a walking shadow, a poor 
Player that struts and frets his hour upon the 
stege, and then is heard no more. 

Life*® is atale told by an Ideot, full of sound 
+ we signifying nothiog.—Macheth, V. v. 

P. 60. Nature’s*’ crescent doth *' not grow alone 


** Upon,” Fletcher. 
** Has,” Fletcher. 

** His,’ om. Fletcher. 

** Sits,’’? Shakepere. 

** The,” Shakspere. 

‘* The,’’ Shake pere. 

** Weather'd,’’ Shakspere. 
** These violent,’’ Shakspere. 
** Triumph,”’ Shakepere. 
** His,” Shakspere. 

** Tt is no mean.’’ 

** Lowliness,”” Shakspere. 
*8 “* Whereto,”’ Shakspere. 
** But as,’ Shakspere. 

** « Tt ever,’? Shakspere. 

‘e « What,’’ Shakspere. 

** “ Danger,’’ Shakspere. 

**  Life’s,’’ Shakspere. 

‘* «* Tt,’ Shakspere. 

*° “ Nature,”’ Shakspere. 

** * Does,” Shakspere. 
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in shews and bulks,'’ but as her* temple waxes, 
the inward service of the minde and soul withal 
grows wider.*—Hamiet, I. iii. 11-13. 


** Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.’’ 
(? Wilkins) Pericles, IT. ii. 56. 

P. 61. Where Order is once‘ shaked (which is 
the ladder to all high designs) the® enterprize: is 
sick.— Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 102-3. 

P. 64. There was never yet Philosopher that could 
endure the tooth-ach patiently ; however they have 
writ the stile of Gods, and made a pish ° at chance 
and sufferance —J/uch Ado, V. i. 35-38. 

P. 66. Sleep lies in smoking’ cribs, upon uneasie 
pallets stretching her, where husht with silent 
night, she courts her slumbers, rather® than in 
the perfumed chambers of the great, under the 
canopies of costly state.—2 Henry IV, IIL. i. 9-13. 

Sleep that sealest up the sea boyes’ eyes, and 
rockest '” his brains in the '' crad!e of the rude im- 
perious surges,'? and in the visitation of the winds ; 
who takest the ruffian billows by the tops,'* curl- 
ing their monstrous heads, and hanging them with 
deafning clamors'* in the slippery clouds, that 
with the hurly death it self awakes: Oanst thou, 
Oh partial Sleep, give thy repose to the wet sea 
boy in an hour so rude, and in the calmest and 
silentest '’ night (with all appliances and means to 
boot) deny it toa King?'® Uneasie lies the head 
that wears a Orown.—1 Jlenry IV., II. i. 19-31. 

P. 68: 

The '’ World's a City full of straying Streets : 

And Death’s the Market-place where each one 

meets. 

(The Two Noble Kinsmen, published as by Fletcher 
and shakspere, Act I., ec. v., sign. D., p 17; 
see Fresh Allusions, p. 239.) 


SCIENCE. 
THE FOURTH BOK OF MACCABEES. 


The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred 
Documents in Syriac. Edited by the late 
R. L. Bensly. With Introduction and 
Translations by W. E. Barnes. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 


Tuis book—probably the last contribution 
to Semitic learning made by the lamented 
Prof. Bensly—has had a somewhat remark- 
able history. The Syriac texts occupy more 
than 150 pages. Of these texts, Mr. Barnes 
tells us in the Preface, 124 pages had been 
in type for twenty-four years, and possibly 
longer. For a delay so protracted it is 
difficult to suggest any satisfactory reason. 
Prof. Bensly had discovered that the Syriac 
Version of Fourth Maccabees is contained 
in a MS. of the Cambridge University 
Library, and he was proceeding to copy it 
out for publication when he ascertained 
that Dr. Ceriani—to whom the present 
volume is dedicated—had announced his 





‘* Thews and bulk,’’ Shakspere. 

‘* This,’’ Shakspere. 

‘* Grows wide withal,’’ Shakspere. 

‘* O, when degree is,” Shakspere. 

** Then,’’ Shakepere. 

** Push,’’? Shakspere. 

‘* Liest thou in smoky,’’ Shakspere. 

‘*Thee. And hush’d with buzzing night- 
flies to thy slumber,’’ Shakspere. 

‘* Wilt thou . . . seal up the ship-boy’s,”’ 
Shakspere. 

*° « Rock,” Shakspere. 

11 6* The,’’ om. Shakspere. 

12 «66 Surge.”’ 

as 0s + « 5 OO” 

1* * Clamour,’’ Shakspere. 

15 & Most stillest,’? Shakspere. 

‘© Then happy low, lie down,”’ left out 

17 *¢ This,’ The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
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intention of editing the book from a M&S. at 
Milan and a second MS. in the Ambrosian 
Library. But, on receiving a letter from 
Prof. Bensly, Dr. Ceriani most generously 
offered to renounce all claim to edit, and, 
in addition, he offered to collate the two 
MSS. just mentioned. ‘‘ This,” says Prof. 
Bensly, ‘‘he has done in the most careful 
manner, and as one of them is supposed to 
belong to the sixth century, I shall now 
fall back on that as my best authority.” 

Bishop Westcott, in his article on the 
Books of Maccabees in Smith’s Dictionary, 
observed, with regard to the Fourth Book, 
that ‘‘in recent times the work has hardly 
received so much attention as it deserves.” 
But the question as to the special merit or 
value of the book is not altogether free from 
difficulty. ‘‘ As a historical document,” the 
Bishop justiy remarks, “the narrative has 
no value.” All that can be said in this 
respect is, that it possibly had some founda- 
tion in fact, even if we reject the repulsive 
details of the martyrdom of the aged priest, 
and of the seven heroic youths with their 
mother. Our judgment as to the historical 
value or unhistorical worthlessness of the 
narrative need not be affected whether we 
regard the unknown author as working on 
the basis furnished by 2 Macc. vi. 18 sgq., 
or whether, with Freudenthal, wa suppose 
that he had access to the lost work of Jason 
of Cyrene. The ascription of the book to 
the historian Josephus has probably none 
now to defend it. The Greek of the original 
text is, especially in some places, ornate to 
excess, or rather, perhaps, it should be said, 
too turgid and bombastic to be attractive. 
If, however, we accept the position that the 
book was written in the first century of our 
era, before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
written, moreover, by a Jewish writer to 
encourage his countrymen in the endurance 
of peril and persecution, from this position 
alone the book obviously derives special 
interest, particularly in relation to the 
earliest Christian literature. 

Whatever faults of style the book may 
present, it is clearly, on the view just 
suggested, important for comparison with 
the New Testament diction. But it is a 
question of much greater interest and im- 
portance whether there are indications of 
such parallelism with any of the New 
Testament books as may suggest use or 
quotation on the one side or the other. 
Freudenthal adduces several instances of 
parallelism. Perhaps the most striking 
present themselves in connexion with 
4 Mace. xvi. 25 and xiii. 14, 15. In 
the first of these passages we have oi dui 
tov Gedy arobavortes Chat TH Ged worep "ABpaay 
kai Ioadkk kai laxwB kat mavres of marpuapyat. 
Here the similarity to Luke xx. 37, 38 al. 
is obvious, though the possibility of acci- 
dental resemblance is not necessarily ex- 
cluded. Freudenthal lays, however, greater 
stress on xiii. 14, 15: pi hoBnOamer tov 
Soxotvta amoxreivat TO Toya’ péyas yap Wryijs 
kivdvvos év aiwviy Bacariopad Keipevos Tots 
mapaBaivover tiv évtoAjv tod Geod. The re- 
semblance to Matt. x. 28 and Luke xii. 4 
at once suggests itself to the reader. But, 
whatever may be the true explanation, it 
may be said that Freudenthal’s theory of 
interpolation by a Christian gains no support 
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from the Syriac text as now published. 
The reply might, however, be made, that 
the interpolation was of much more ancient 
date than the Syriac Version. As to the 
possibility of quotation on the one side or 
the other, it should not be forgotten that 
in both the New Testament passages 
the infrequent, and apparently Hebraistic, 
doBeiocba dard is employed—a fact which, 
in its contrast to the passage in Fourth 
Maccabees, is unfavourable to the idea of 
quotation.* I do not attempt to offer a 
solution of the problem. 

Perhaps, however, the most important 
matter in relation to Fourth Maccabees is 
the evidence as to the deep influence which 
Greek thought had exercised on Judaism. 
It has been commonly supposed, indeed, 
that the influence of Hellenism was com- 
paratively slight and transient, though from 
other sources there was sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. The supposition to which 
I have adverted caused a widespread re- 
luctance to allow that there are clear traces 
of Stoicism in Ecclesiastes. And it has 
been asserted that it was merely to gain the 
good opinion of foreigners that Josephus 
spoke of the Pharisees as coming very near 
to the Stoics. But, with regard to Fourth 
Maccabees, the indications are too obvious 
to admit of doubt or question. The most 
reasonable explanation appears to be, that 
Hellenism having effected an entrance (prob- 
ably in the third century 3.c.) continued 
long after to manifest its presence notwith- 
standing the Maccabean War. We are 
distinctly reminded of Aristotle’s manner 
when we read (4 Mace. i. 13 sgq.): fyrotmev 
dy tolvuy ei abroxpatwp éori, Toy mabav 6 
Aoyurpds, kal dSiaxpivwpev ti woré ote Aoyopuds 
kat ti maQos, Kai moca ai tov rabdy ida, 
«7.4, Very soon after, and derived dis- 
tinctly from the Stoics, we have co¢ia 8 éori 
yao Oetwv kai avOpwrivey mpaypdtwv Kai 
tov tovtwy airiwy. And the words which 
follow are particularly noteworthy : airy 51) 
rou éativy % Tov vouov madeia, x.7.A. The 
Stoicism which pervades our book is thus 
not pure Stoicism, but Stoicism incorporated 
with the strictest Judaism. If the Macca- 
bean heroes evince a Stoic draGeia, not less do 
they display the most determined obedience 
to the Law. The Aoywpyds which enables 
them to subdue the emotions is a cice/i}s 
Loywopds Or & Oetos Aoywopds. And the recog- 
nition of this close union of Greek, and 
especially Stoic, thought with Judaism, 
while important for the explanation of the 
phenomena which Ecclesiastes presents, is 
by no means without value in New Testament 
hermeneutics. 

That the text of the book stands in need 
of rectification is not likely to be contested. 
But the critical value of the Syriac version 
now published could not be determined 
without a detailed examination such as 
would be out of place here. The fact, how- 
ever, stands out clearly that the Syriac 
shows a decided affinity for the text given 
by Tischendorf from his Codex Sinaiticus. 
The critics generally have regarded as a 
later addition the twenty-one verses xviii. 
3-23, or at least the greater part of these 





* The Syriac omits rd cdua, which quite con- 
ceivably may have been introduced from the New 
Testament, 





verses. But in this chapter the Syriac has 
the full complement of twenty-four verses. 
And in the previous chapter a passage (xvii. 
22) of great interest to the New Testament 
student has been condemned. The death of 
the martyrs is regarded as propitiatory, and 
as a ransom for the sins of Israel—do7ep 
dytijvxov yeyovoras THs Tov eOvovs dpaprtias, 
kat dua TOU aliuaros tov evoeBdv éxeivwy Kai 
tod itdacrynpiov Oavarov airav, % Oeia mpovora 
tov lopayA mpoxaxwbévra duecwoev. If it be 
contended that the concluding words point 
to something unlike the Pauline idea of 
ransom and propitiation, this does not rob 
the passage of its interest. It is well re- 
presented in the Syriac. It agrees, more- 
over, with vi. 28, 29, where again the Syriac 
concurs. 

Syriac students are under obligation to 
Mr. Barnes, not only for bringing Prof. 
Bensly’s work to a conclusion, but also for 
appending translations of kindred documents 
which are not to be found in Greek. Prof. 
Bensly, it would seem, left only one of these 
translations, and that in an unfinished state. 
The translation referred to was that of a 
‘“‘ Madrasha”’ of Ephrem, in which the glory 
of the mother and her seven martyr-sons is 
celebrated. Here is the commencement, as 
translated by Prof. Bensly and Mr. Barnes : 
** Mother of seven heroes, 

Like the Week of seven days, 

And the Lamp of seven branches, 

And Wisdom of seven pillars, 

And the Spirit of seven operations. 

Blessed is He that hath crowned His wor- 

shippers. 

Glorious was she as a bird 

With her loved ones as with wings 

She was stripped that she might 
once more, 

For she plucked out and cast away her pinions, 

That she might put forth wings at the resur- 
rection. 

Borne on wings is the mother at the resurrection, 

And borne on wings after her are her loved 
ones.”’ 


be decked out 


Tuomas TyYLer. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue annual congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute will be held at Newcastle during the first 
week of September, under the presidency of 
Earl Percy. Public lectures will be delivered 
by Sir Charles A. Cameron and Dr. A. Winter 
Blyth.* 


From the annual report of Sir W. H. 
Flower, director of the natural history depart- 
ment of the British Museum, we quote the 
following description of an addition to the 
Central Hall: 


**A second case, illustrating variation under 
domestication (that of pigeons being the first) 
has been added to the series in the entrance hall. 
This contains two groups: one of the domestic 
fowl, in which the wild original form, the common 
jungle fowl of I[ndia, is shown together with the 
two most remarkable deviations from the normal 
condition in opposite directions, produced by care- 
ful selective breeding—the Japanese long-tailed 
fowls, in which some of the feathers (the coverts) 
are upwards of nine feet in length, and fowls with- 
out any trace of tail, even the bones being absent. 
The second group illustrates by prize specimens 
the changes that have taken place in the canary 
bird since its first introduction from its native 
islands nearly 400 years ago.’’ 

THE August number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) opens 
with a paper by Dr. W. H. Perkin, on “‘ Mag- 
netic Rotatory Power, especially of Aromatic 





Compounds,” which alone fills 131 pages. It 
is the sequel to a former paper (in 1884) on the 
fatty compounds, and represents the main 
work upon which Dr. Perkins has been engaged 
during the last eleven years. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) is taken up with matters of 
palaeography and textual criticism, which now 
so entirely occupy our classical scholars. We 
will notice some of the contents in the order of 
their importance. Mr. T. W. Allen—worthily 
carrying on the work of his Craven fellowship 
—has a second paper on ‘‘ The Composition of 
some Greek Manuscripts,” in which he deals 
with the Ravenna Aristophanes as he had 
formerly dealt with the Laurentian Sophocles. 
His aim is to establish two points, in both of 
which he differs from the foreign scholars who 
have treated the same subject. Without going 
into technical details, we quote Mr. Allen’s own 
summary of his conclusions : 


**We find that evidence of supervision and direc- 
tion is slighter in this MS. than in the Laurentian 
Sophocles. We can say for certain that the text 
was written, continuously and without breaks, by 
one and the same scribe, who began one play 
where the other left off, leaving often the 
remainder of a page blank, but paying no 
further heed to the manner in which the plays 
overlapped the quires of his vellum. He copied an 
archetype very much resembling the book he made 
himself in age and sizo; he exercised a certain 
faculty of revision over his own writing, corrected 
mistakes and added omitted lines. Usually, 
however, wherever he was conscious of a 
difficulty or an error, he marked the place by 
a marginal sign, and left it to be considered by 
those who should come next. He made, whether 
owing to gaps in the archetype or to his own 
carelessness, three omissions of some length. He 
inserted new leaves—three in one case, one in 
another, two in a third—and attached them to the 
quire either before or after the omission. The 
MS. thus read continuously. This ecribe was 
followed by two others, who, dividing the MS. 
roughly between them, wrote scholia and glosses 
on the margins and between the lines of text; 
read the text, corrected, supplied, at their dis- 
cretion, taking account aleo of the signals left for 
them by the first scribe. From their writing one 
might imagine that these men were older than the 
text scribe; and particularly the second of them, 
whom, from the fact that in one or two places we 
find him supplementing and correcting the work of 
the other scholia-scribe, we are inclined to call the 
director. Oompared with the Laurentian Sophocles, 
to which the book has a close resemblance, it is care- 
lessly put together, a fact chiefly noticeable in the 
entire absence of scholia and marginal corrections 
for several successive pages of two plays.’’ 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare—continuing his labours 
in a field that has already been so fruitful of 
results—prints a collation of the old Armenian 
version of the ‘‘De Incarnatione et contra 
Arianos” of Athanasius, from a MS. of the 
fifth century at Venice, which the Mechitarists 
are about to publish. The result is to establish 
that the Armenian, though derived from the 
same archetype as the existing Greek MSS., 
represents a copy of that archetype which had 
not yet been interpolated in the interests of 
Catholic orthodoxy, as the Greek MSS. have 
been. Mr. W. E. Heitland traces the history 
of what is known as the “ great lacuna” in the 
eighth book of Silius Italicus. This lacuna was 
first filled in the Aldine edition (Venice, 1523), 
with eighty-four lines which can be traced 
back to a certain Baptista Guarini. Now, 
all our MSS. of Silius are derived from a copy 
taken by one of Poggio’s allies of an MS. 
found (probably at St. Galle in 1416), which has 
now disappeared. The question is, whether 
the cighty-one lines filling up the lacuna may 
not have been in the originul MS., but 
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omitied by the copyist and afterwards copied 
by (or for) Guarini. Mr. Heitland contends 
for their authenticity, on both external and 
internal grounds. Mr. F. Haverfield, as literary 
executor of the late Prof. Henry Nettleship, 
prints the notes which he had left for Onions’s 
edition of Nonius. Prof. Robinson Ellis con- 
tributes no less than three papers, of which the 
longest is a collection of notes on the ‘Ibis ” 
of Ovid, which he has accumulated since the 
publication of his edition of the poem in 1881. 
Comments on the text of Clement of Alexan- 
dria are supplied by Mr. Henry Jackson, and 
notes on the fragments of Solon by Mr. Arthur 
Platt. A doubtful passage of Horace (Od. iv., 
15-20) is defended by Mr. J. Stanley; whilea 
spurious passage of Sophocles (Antigone, 909- 
912) is criticised by Mr. Hugh Macnaghten. 


FINE ART. 
MORE MOGUL COINS. 


Our knowledge of Mogul coins is yearly in- 
creasing. The Mogul empire in India was very 
extensive. Coins were made entirely by hand. 
Hence new mints were a necessity. Whenever 
a new town or district was conquered a mint 
was started. Dr. King and Dr. Vost have done 
well, therefore, in bringing to notice ‘‘ Some 
Novelties in Mogul Coins’’ in the last number 
of the Numismatic Chronicle. They describe 
fifty-three coins and give eleven new mints, 
The Catalogues of the Mogul coins in the 
British Museum, the India Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Lahore Museum, full as they are, 
were not exhaustive. Many novelties will yet 
be found—indeed, several are already known. 
The authors of this article would have done 
well to visit the British Museum for the purpose 
of examining the gold and silver coins of 
Mirza Sulaimin, cousin of Babar, the first 
Mogul emperor of India, Several have lately 
been obtained from the Panjab. 

We cannot note all the new things described 
in this paper. Most of them sre up to the 
present unique. One coin, a quarter of a 
rupee, struck at Ahmadibid, shows that as 
early as 987 H. Akbar was thinking of his new 
creed. His first rupees bearing this innovation 
are dated in his thirtieth year, or the year 
993 H. Dr. King says that the coin inscrip- 
tion reads ‘‘ Akbar is God,’’ not ‘‘ God is great” 
(he meant God is the greatest). This is the 
meaning given by the author of the Lahore 
Catalogue. Nearly all the rupees and mohurs 
of Akbar of this period confirm this reading, 
which is supported by Akbar’s inscription in 
the fort of Attock. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing coin is a half rupee of Akbar’s, called on 
the coin adarb. Dr. King says it is the only 
coin with this name on it; but the author of 

Join Collecting in Northern India gives on 
pl. v., No. 13, a rupee weighing 174°8 grains 
which bears this name. We find in Jabingir’s 
Memoirs frequent mention of this coin. He 
says he gave 60,000 darbs, which are 30,000 
rupees, to such and such a person: so at one 
time they must bave been common. The 
small silver coins given in the paper are 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature. 

There are some mistakes which should 
be corrected. The term Othmin never comes 
along with Us Sadiq. Patna is not a new mint 
of Akbar’s; Mr. Oliver, in his paper on 
**Some Copper Coins of Akbar found in the 
Kangra District,” published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1886, gave 
a dim from this mint. Mailipir is not a new 
mint of the Moguls; the author of Mogul 
Copper Coins gave one from this mint. The 
same remark applies to the coin given from the 
Narnol mint; Mogul Copper Coins give no less 
than four of Aurangzeb’s from this mint, and 
the Lahore Catalogue gives two. Coins from 
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this mint are the commonest of all Aurangzeb’s 
copper coins. 

It has been shown by the Rev. Dr. George P. 
Taylor, of Ahmadabad, that Dr. King’s coin 
of Shih Jabin, with a unique legend, was 
struck at Golkonda. It is only by the publica- 
tion of such papers as this of Drs. King and 
Vost that our knowledge of the subject increases. 
The Mogul empire has had considerable atten- 
tion paid to it; but its coinage as yet has met 
with no one to do it full justice. It was a 
coinage for a people numbering many millions. 
It had immense gold pieces, many silver pieces, 
and its copper coins varied from 640 grains to 
six. It was struck all over the country; and 
its mint towns, if dated, would be a guage of 
the extent of the empire at any particular 
period. Such a work as is required on such an 
extensive coinage can only be undertaken with 
the aid of the Government of India; and, unfor- 
tunately, that Government does not see its way 
to assisting in any way whatever numismatic 
research. It therefore rests with enthusiasts 
to send their contributions to the Numismatic 
Society or the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who 
will only be too glad to get the papers. But, 
of course, the coins will remain in the hands 
of the authors and collectors, and will not find 
their way to any Indian museum; and thus the 
country which ought to have these treasures 
will be deprived of them. 

The paper is illustrated with two beautiful 
photographic plates, which, however, represent 
only twenty-eight out of the fifty-three coins 
described. As all the coins are novelties, we 
should have been glad to see photographs of 
every one of them. 








OBITUARY. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 


THoucH we cannot pretend to add ought of 
value to the lengthy appreciations that bave 
appeared in our daily contemporaries, yet the 
death of Sir J. E. Millais must not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed in the ACADEMY. 

With the possible exception of Landseer, no 
painter of our time has achieved greater success, 
as estimated by the unappealable verdict of 
popularity. During a period of more than 
forty years, his pictures have been among the 
chief attractions of the annual show. Gifted 
with exceptional versatility, he was able to win 
renown alike by his figure-pieces, his portraits, 
and his landscapes.’ While there was nothing 
romantic in his career, his juvenile precocity, 
his association with the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, and the eulogies of Mr. Ruskin, helped 
to fix early attention upon him. A full 
Academician at the age of thirty-four, he 
hardly knew what it was to meet with criticism 
or rebuff; and his whole life has been a series 
of well-deserved triumphs. When Lord Leigh- 
ton died, all eyes turned to Millais as the one 
painter who could succeed him without discredit, 
though it was known that Millais was already 
stricken by a fatal illness. His name will 
appear on the roll of presidents of the Royal 


Academy, but it is not as a president that he. 


will be remembered. 

The first quality about Millais that calls for 
notice is the extraordinary facility and sureness 
of his draughtsmanship. In this, more than 
in anything else, was the contrast marked 
between him and his early friend and con- 
temporary, Rossetti. The gift, indeed, seems 
to have been born with him, and is specially 
noticeable in the bok illustrations of bis early 
days. Next, and closely associated with this, 
we would place his consummate mastery of 
the technique of oil-painting. It is true that 
latterly, through carelessness or ill-health, 
clumsy brush-work and ill-arranged schemes 
of colour might be found in his painting; but, 








if we take his work as a whole, itis conspicuous 
for the easy and uniform standard of its exe- 
cution. But over and above these technical 
merits, it was the healthy sentiment of his sub- 
jects that won for him his great reputation. 
Here, as always, it is the mau that appeals to 
the public, not the painter. Without any wide 
education, without the love of art for art’s sake, 
Millais used his unrivalled skill to imprint the 
feelings of his own honest nature upon the 
hearts of his fellow-men and women. Though 
not a satirist, he ranks in this respect with 
Hogarth and with Tenniel. ‘‘ The Huguenot” 
of his early days, and ‘‘The North-West Pas- 
sage” of a later time, though differing widely 
in technique, both belong to the class of pictures 
that cannot be forgotten when once seen. 

We would not be understood to rank Millais 
among the few great world-psinters. He 
lacked the fire of creative genius, the imagina- 
tion and the poetry, that may be possessed by 
men of much smaller achievement. But within 
his limitations, like those of Dryden in English 
literature, he accomplished an honourable life's 
work, of which his country does well to be 
proud. It is certain that there is none left be- 
hind to take up the fallen brush. 





WE have also to record the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel Justin Charles Ross, not the least 
distinguished of that group of Anglo-Indian 
engineers who have done so much to increase 
the prosperity of Egypt by carrying out an 
effective system of irrigation. But he deserves 
mention in this place for the interest he always 
displayed in Egyptology, and in particular for 
his active part in opposing the scheme for sub- 
merging the temples of Philae. He was also 
distinguished for his sympathy with the people 
of Egypt, and for his knowledge of their lan- 
guage. Havingjrisen to the position of Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, he was compelled by ill- 
health to resign the service in 1888. The 
University of Edinburgh —if we remember 
aright —conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL.D., in recognition of his services to 
archaeology. He died at Bournemouth last 
Monday, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 








PICTURES IN THE SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM. 


WE quote the following annual report by Mr. T. 
Armstrong, the director for art, on the pictures 
in the South Kensington Museum, with special 
reference to those recently acquired : 


‘‘ The pictures and drawings under my charge 
are in gocd cndition, and every precaution has 
been taken, as heretofore, for their preservation, 

** By gift and bequest the museum has acquired 
the foliowing :—Oil painting: A viewina the Tyrol, 
by Carl Joseph Kuwasreg ; bequeathed by the late 
Oharles Dod, Esq. Water-colours: A frame of 
tketches in Paris, by Ambrose Poynter; given by 
E J. Poynter, Esq., R.A. Oartoon: Melchisedek 
blessing Abraham, by W. B. Richmond, RA ; a 
design for the mosaic decoration of the Sanctuary 
in St Paul's Cathedral; given by the artist. 

** Among the most important additions made to 
the collection by purchsse duriog the past year 
the first p:ace may be given to the large drawing 
by the late Ford Madox Brown cf “‘ Elijah and the 
Widow’s Son,’’ which was bought at the sale of 
the late Mr. Oraven. By no other single specimen 
could the talent of this artist be more worthily 
represented. 

‘*A pastel head by John Russell, R.A., is a 
mest valuable acquisition, for Russell’s work in our 
collection was hitherto limited to preparatory 
drawings in chalk and a large caricature portrait of 
Sheridan in pastel. This portrait head, which is 
thought by some to be a flatteriog likeness of 
George Morland, is very beautiful in execution and 
is in excellent preservation. 

‘‘ The large water-colour drawing by Mr. J. W. 
North, A.R A., executed about twenty years ago, 
is avery fine and interesting specimen of the 
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work of that artist; and two street scenes in 
Rouen, bought at the same time, by Henry 
Edridge, A.R.A., are valuable examples of his 
work a field not hitherto represented in the 
collection, which had already fairly good specimens 
of his slightly tinted pencil portraits and his land- 
scapes. These two architectural pieces, which 
include numbers of little figures, may fairly 
be d among the very best works of 
Edridge. One of them has been handed over to 
the circulating collection, which has been enriched 
by many good epecimens removed from the 
galleries within the last few months, and during 
the same period s purchases have been made 
for circulation. e de ¢ has three of these 
circulating collections of British water-colours 
chronologically arranged ; and the largest and most 
important of these not only illustrates fairly the 

rowth of the art of water-colour painting in 

reat Britain, but contains some works of capital 
interest and great value. 

**The catalogue of this collection is being re- 
printed, with the hope that it may be found 
possible to sell it at a very low price. 

‘The recent removal of a number of drawings 
from the galleries to circulation will relieve but 
little the overcrowding from which the collection 
suffers so much in appearance. 

‘**Tt is much to be desired that Oaptain Abney’s 
system of using coloured glass to intercept the 
rays of light which act injuriously on pigments 
may be applied without delay to the skylight of 
all the picture galleries in which water-colours are 
hung; and I hope that the Office of Works may 
speedily be prevailed on to make this improvement, 
whereby constant attention to the drawing down 
or up of blinds will be no longer necessary, and 
the slow but inevitable decay of nearly every known 
pigment may be reduced to a minimum. The 
experiment made with the coloured glass in the 
lantern of the Cartvon Gallery may be considered 
quite successful. The coloured glass is hardly 
noticeable, and many people walk through the 
gallery without being aware of its existence, while 
the light is quite sufficient for the proper exhibition 
of the cartoons.” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE following is the dedication of the his- 
torical treatise on Maiolica, by Dr. C. Drury E. 
Fortnum, which the Clarendon Press has now 
ready for publication : 


“To his old and much honoured friend, Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, K.O.B., Litt.D., 
F.R.S., President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
&e., &c., whose knowledge of ancient ceramic and 
other arts is as extensive as it is profound, and to 
whose boundlers liberality our National Museum 
is £0 deeply indebted, this volume is offered in 
dedication and with affectionate regard by the 
author. 


THE twenty-sixth autumn exhibition of 
pictures at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
will open next week. Apart from the private 
view, we observe that no less than three days 
are reserved for the press. 


Or ten royal exhibitions in art awarded by 
the Committee of Council on Education, five 
have been gained by students of the South 
Kensington Training School. The others go to 
Berwick, Bristol, Leeds, Maidenhead, and Man- 
chester. Of the local scholarships, Leeds wins 
three, Brighton, Reading, and Nottingham 
two, while Bristol and Maidenhead are again 
represented. 


_WE quote from the annual report of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, keeper of the department of 
— in the British Museum, the following 
ist of drawings of the English school that 
have been acquired during the past year. 
By William Etty, R.A.—study of anude female 
figure, reclining (crayons). By Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A.—a lady, seated at a table (char- 
coal); a lady, full-length, seated (sketch in 
black chalk); a lady, full-length, standing 
(sketch in black chalk); study for the portrait 


of Lady Clarges playing the harp (charcoal 
heightened with white). By Sir George Hayter 
—a collection of fifty-nine original sketches 
for portraits of Princess Charlotte and other 
persons, chiefly ladies of the aristocracy. By 
William Hogarth—study of the head of a dead 
= {ret and black chalk, brightened with 
white). 


THE Union pour Action Morale, of which 
M. Paul Desjardins—well known at the Edin- 
burgh summer meetings—is the founder, has 
resolved to placard the hoardings of Paris with 
ideal pictures, in the hope of thus influencing the 
minds of the people. M. Puvis de Chavannes 
bas given permission for the reproduction—in 
full size, but only in two colours—of the five 
frescoes that he has painted for the Pantheon, 
representing incidents in the life of Ste. Gene- 
viéve, the patron saint and traditional saviour 
of the city. These will be followed by repro- 
ductions of a picture of Fra Angelico and an 
‘* Adoration of the Magi” by Benozzo Gozzoli. 


From the American Journal of Archaeology 
we learn that the American School at Rome 
have had casts made of the sculptures on the 
triumpbal arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which 
is in better preservation than any of the trium- 
phal arches at Rome. The sculptures also are 
finer in style and more important as a series, 
while the processional frieze encircling all four 
sides of the monument under the cornice is 
unique. The strong portraiture in some of the 
heads (especially those of Trajan himself), and 
the ideal beauty of some of the figures, show 
the hand not only of a remarkable artist, but 
of one who was undoubtedly a Greek. The 
work was entrusted to the ablest moulder in 
Italy, Signor Annibale Piernovelli, who moulded 
the column of Marcus Aurelius for the German 
Institute last year. Sets of the casts are going 
to the museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
University of Michigan. Complete sets or 
single pieces will be supplied by the School to 
apy institution. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. By F. W. 
Joyce. (Methuen.) 


TuE late Oxford Professor did not enjoy world- 
wide fame, yet, to quote the author’s words in 
the preface, ‘‘ he did a work in his own genera- 
tion of real and abiding value.” Again, he 
‘‘kept no diary, and preserved very few 
letters,” so that for a memoir there was 
scarcity of material. Mr. Joyce, however, has 
yielded to the wish of many of the Professor’s 
friends, and written in simple, honest manner, 
the life of his father’s life-long friend. 

From a remarkably early age Ouseley showed 
a talent for music. When three years old he 
could ‘‘ pick out tunes on the pianoforte”; and 
in his eighth year he composed a piece of 
programme music, which was noticed in the 
Harmonicon of May, 1833. An account is 
given, too, in that paper of his precocious 
musical gifts: little Frederick, in fact, almost 
rivalled the infant Mozart. In extempore play- 
ing the English boy was specially wonderful, 
and throughout his life he retained that gift. 

During bis years of studentship at Oxford 
Ouseley did much for music generally, but 
particularly for sacred music; and it should 
be remembered that fifty years ago music at 
Oxford was a more or less despised branch of 





of in those days.” 
In 1851, Ouseley left England for a tour 








through various parts of the continent. Like 


many other musicians, he was ‘‘ wretchedly | 


disappointed with the music in Rome,” as he 
wrote to the father of his biographer. But 
he formed acquaintanceship with three good 
musicians, among whom was the famous 
Abbate F. Santini, owner of one of the finest 
collections of MS. music. At Dresden he 
heard ‘‘old Schneider, the best living organ- 
ist,” and wrote: ‘I have really not had the 
heart to touch an instrument since.” In all 
his references to music in these letters of 
travel church music alone is found. In one 
letter to Wayland Joyce, father of the bio- 
grapher, he speaks of scruples “about hiding 
my musical talent under a bushel,” and adds, 
“T think I clearly ought, if it be possible, ,to 
devote it to God’s service in His Holy Church.” 
Down to his last day that thought was ever 
uppermost in Sir Frederick’s heart; and St. 
Michael’s College at Tenbury stands as a lasting 
memorial of the earnestness with which he 
sought to carry out the desires of his heart. 
‘‘The improvement of choral music in the 
Church,” says Mr, Joyce, ‘‘ was the one great 
end of his life.” 

In 1852 Ouseley offered to build and endow 
a church at Tenbury. The opposition of the 
vicar was overcome, and on May 3, 1854, the 
foundation-stone of the new building was laid. 
The library at St. Michael’s is said to be ‘‘ the 
most valuable and extensive private collection 
in England.” It includes a MS. of the 
‘* Messiah” partiy in the composer’s hand- 
writing and partly in that of J. C. Smith; 
from that copy Handel conducted the first per- 
formance of the oratorio at Dublin. 

In 1855 Sir Frederick was appointed 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
He it was who introduced the preliminary 
Arts examination which candidates for the 
Oxford degrees in music must pass; and this 
reform, originated in the first instance at 
Dublin by Sir Robert Stuart, was a wise one. 
Sir John Stainer, however, in his address on 
‘* The Character and Influence of the late Sir 
Frederick Ouseley,’’ expresses pity for ‘‘ many 
experienced and able musicians now deprived 
of an honour which used formerly to be within 
their reach.” As examiner, Ouseley much 
disliked the process of ‘‘plucking”’; but, 
though he had a naturally kind heart, he was 
stern in the exercise of his duties. Mr. Joyce 
tells an amusing tale of one candidate whose 
exercise Sir Frederick had returned as ‘‘ utterly 
hopeless,” whereupon the former addressed to 
the Professor the following Jaconic letter : 


** Sir,—Your r-jection of my exercise confirms 
the opinion I have long entertained of your utter 
incompetence for the office you hold.”’ 


The two closing chapters of the volume con- 
tain an appreciation of Sir Frederick Ouseley 
as a musician, from the pen of Mr. G. R. 
Sinclair. In the first of these is printed the 
programme piece, already mentioned, in which 
the youthful composer described his sensations 
on recovery from an illness; also a little piece 
written when he was ‘three years and three 
months old.” Sir Frederick was master of 
form, and an adept in all the machinery of 
correct writing; yet, as Mr. Sinclair truly 
observes, ‘‘ for original work of a high character 
there is needed more than this.” His music 
has, indeed, more of letter than spirit in it; 
but Mr. Sinclair is probably right when he 
says: ‘‘There seems little doubt that Sir 
Frederick Ouseley had an original genius of a 
much more romantic order than most of his 
| works might lead one to suppose.” 
| Appendix D gives a catalogue of Ouseley’s 
| compositions. They are mostly of a sacred 





art: ‘‘concerts in college halls were unheard | character, yet we find mention of three 


quartets for strings, glees, and secular part- 
songs. The volume contains also various por- 
traits and illustrations. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 
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CADBURY'S COCOA is appreciated throughout the 
world as a pure, delicious beverage, free from adultera- 
tion, and containing the full nourishing properties of 
the cocoa bean, one of the most sustaining and invigor- 
ating of nature’s products. Health says: “Cadbury's 
Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural 
elements of sustenance which give the system en- 
durance and hardihood.” 


Referring to a thorough examination recently made by the Lancet, 
that Journal says :—‘‘ The results leave no doubt of its purity 
and excellence, and show there has been no treatment with fixed 
alkalies, or with ammonia. . . It represents therefore the 
standard of highest purity at present attainable in regard 
to cocoa.” 
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